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igion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free developmen! 
of our spiritual nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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HE dark veil of the London sky was rent 
by the glories that threaded the streets and 
burst from the parks on Thursday night, while 
Paxmer, the elect representative of our criminal 
class, was gnawing the chain of convicted crime 
in prison. The people flocked to view the splen- 
‘dours in celebration of the peace, while the Em- 
peror of the Frencu is planning that vast scheme 
of “international mediation,” which is to hand 
_ over to the: bureaux of Paris, London, St. Peters- 
- urg, and Vienna, the management of the world. 
was called forth to witness Queen Vic- 
 goma’s feu de joie for peace, while Queen Vic- 
oniA’s Ministers are brewing a quarrel with 
| “America which may embroil us in a war more 
deadly and destructive than the diplomatic conflict 
with Russia. The scene was characteristic. We 
had the contented enjoyment with which the 
people took the amusement provided for them, 
heedless of the national objects missed during the 
late contest, and of the national calamities +). 
pending through the turn that events have taken 
at Paris. 
‘ But the scene was enough to command atten- 
tion. Memory itself can scarcely recal the most 
steadfast purpose, when the eyes are dazzled with 
a splendid gaiety and the air is filled with the 
sounds of # multitudinous pleasure. For such 
was the fact. There was scarcely a sign to tarnish 
the satisfaction of the people at the amusements 
afforded to them; and the amusement itself was 
really of a grand and beautiful character. The 
Government had done its best to make the dis- 
play brilliant, as one of the means for reconciling 
the people to an imperfect peace. By a concession 
to the spirit of the times, the exact counterpart of 
the displays in the Green Park before Bucking- 
ham Palace, in Hyde Park before the fashionable 
world, was given in Victoria Park for the Bethnal 
Green side of human nature; and Primrose Hill 
was made the fountain-head for those aérial dis- 
yk ag were visible from the entire metropo- 
rsa Spontaneous loyalty, the advertizing 
matinet, the changeful passion of egotism embo- 
died in clubs, traders, noblemen, patriots, tavern 
gaming - house keepers, and others, 
ren ara the thoroughfares to streams of 
the ; at rapid intervals, for two hours in 
dark, the sky was flooded with flashing fires, 


with sudden bursts of golden wheat, constellations 
of innumerable stars, voleanoes of Géountless 
rockets, while in the intervals some star 
hung for a few moments like a new planet, and 
slowly descended. Such a display could not be 
constructed by any one man, or even by a few 
combined ; it requires a state and a community to 
illustrate by this magnificence what may be done 
by the principle of co-operation. 

While gas and gunpowder were set on fire to illus- 
trate the magnificence of the peace recently con- 
cluded—a peace which has omitted Sardinia from 
its:’benefits—the shadow in the West grows darker 
We have many new evidences to confirm “ar con- 
tinued representations under this be,q, We point 

to the conversation in the Youse of Lords on 
Tuesday last, when Ir Exoxw asked an expla- 
| nation touching “ne sending of troops to Cariada, 
| which had been construed as the commencement 
| of preparations for defending the British colonies 
| against the United States. He vouched for the 
| friendly feelings of the Americans, if they were 
| met in a proper spirit, at the same time that he 
| asserted the capacity of the colonists to defend 
| tnemselves if they should be attacked. Now Lord 
Exe. speaks on both subjects with high authority. 
| He has been Governor-General of Canada, and he 
| has witnessed what we may consider the least 
| favourable aspect of the Colonial character; he 
found the colonists rally round the union with 
| England as soon as they were treated with common 
| justice. He knows their bravery, for he has 
seen it. He has seen their means increasing 
under an improved rule, Lord Exern is a British 
Peer, son-in-law of the Earl of Dunnam; and he 
is, therefore, a witness uniting remarkable cha- 
racters. He has been in the United States; he 
negotiated that treaty which, in fact, established 
free-trade between the Union and the British 
Colonies ; he then saw for himself the manner in 
which Americans are prepared to meet English- 
men who address them frankly. He is perfectly 
acquainted with the requirements of his order; he 
is trained to judge political affairs from an English 
and even from a Conservative point of view; and 
this is the witness who vouches for the loyal truth 
of the Americans and their frank friendship to- 
wards our country. We need not say that we 
could endorse Lord Exery’s representation; but 
we do say that he is a witness who ought to be 
trusted by the English people. It is rather re- 
markable that the nobleman so popular in Canada, 
and so popular in the United States, should have 











been excluded from the Qurxn’s councils. ‘The 
only offer of place that was made to him was, in- 
deed, remarkable. It was made by Mr. Lanou; 
cuere, the Colonial Minister, who must. know 
what were Lord Exarn’s services in America >-"7,4 
he must, we know by the offer of the a>” ointment, 
consider Lord Exers to merit t, ghanks of the 
country. But to what post Giq Mr, LanoucnERE 
feel himself free to “ypoint Lord Exam at this 
day, when the questions which préss upon the 
country *°e our relations with Italy and Austria 
ap” our relations with North America? Tt was 
the Governorship of Victoria, on the other side ot 
the world ;_as if the desire were to get rid of Lor¢ 
‘Exar! Again, let us observe, that Lord Bia 
thus positioned, feels it necessary to demanil ex- 
colonies and of ‘our relations ‘with the United 
States. Bg kt 

We have Lord Crarenpon’s reply, that the 
troops sent to Canada are only to replace those 
withdrawn for the war in the East. This is true; 
but the sending of troops has not been the-only 
evidence of some remarkable mistrust. . Lord 
Cuarenpon declares that every means of satisfac- 
tion has been exhausted, every reparation offered 
which gentleman could offer to gentleman, for any 
grievance real or imaginary that has been offered 
by our Government to that of America ; while he 
complains that American ‘statesmen use_ hostile 
language. We are not prepared to vindicate the 
language of American statesmen, still less that of 
our own statesmen. ‘They speak in words of 
studied courtesy; but how can Lord CrarEnpon 
assert that all the means of reconciliation have 
been exhausted, when the simple admission of the 
acts of Mr. Crampton would carry with it all that 
the United States have required in the most 
irritative of the questions between the two cout 
tries P 

By the latest American news we have a sharp 
debate in the Senate on a statement ascribed to 
Mr. Crampton, that Mr. Crayton had admitted 
the right of England to the possession. of Ruatani 
It is perfectly incredible that Mr. Crarrow could 
have made any such statement, and we have no 
hesitation in saying that we should presume the 
assertion ascribed to Mr. Cramproy to be untrue.’ 
But we doubt whether there has not been some 
mistake. The single word “ not,” omitted from a 
reprint, would suflice to explain the whole mystery. 
If there is not that explanation, we can only say 





that Mr. Crampron’s heedlessness, which made 








own near to madness. 
The Government of the United States have re- 


Govern- 


him so long suppress an important letter from his 
Government, 









This is the direct conseq 
of Costa Rica and its agent, 
earnest of a consent to lend 

Our private lettet® fro 
us with apprehensi 
any which these facts could suggest. 

There is one person who could perhaps throw 
some light upon the subject, and who has never 
yet been asked to assist in the elucidation,—it is 
Sir Henry Butwer. He has been mentioned as 
one of the persons whom our Government pro- 
posed to send to Victoria: they have not sent him 
quite so far—they have sent him to the Danube, 
as a member of the mixed commission. 

The question was put in Parliament, last week, 
how it was that Ministers could be in active alli- 
ance with Austria and at the same time in active 
alliance with Sardinia, both upon the ground of 
Italy. The evidence which substantiates the co- 
gency of this country has come to us from several 
quarters. We have proof positive that Austria 
has not relaxed the rigours of her rule in Italy. 
Fenice Orsrst, just. escaped from an Austrian 
prison, brings us living’ proofs that the character 
of Austrian oppression is the same that it was 
when GonFALonieRI was a prisoner, and not very 
different from the conduct of Naples to Porrio 
»,‘t his hundreds and thousands of companions. 
Le gg” ‘ ; 
Yet om Government is in alliance with Austria ! 
Some of the imn’@8t Teports represent the Austrian 
Government as hav."& entered into a compact 
alliance with Cardinal ViraZ® Pet, the man who 
negotiated the Concordat, ana who, after having 
“ done” the Austrian Government, 1» “opted by 
it in order to “do” Awroxetui, and obta.. the 
Prime Ministership at Rome. Austria is under- 
stood to be proposing some kind of improvement 
in the administration of Roman affairs ; just as 
some person has taken from among the ancient 
archives of Rome a letter by Prius IX., making 
some objection to the occupation of the Legations 
by Austrian troops. Now we may regard it as 
absolutely impossible that Austria can intend any 
real reforms in Italy; and if, as appears to be the 
case, the Governments of France and England 
have agreed to make Austria a joint commissioner 
for designing Italian reforms, instead of accepting 
them after their being designed by others, we may 
be sure that that those reforms will be annulled in 
the very design. Austria has lately been trying to 
obtain from Prussia the old demand, a guarantee 
of her non-German possessions ; and again Prussia 
has refused; Prussia, it is said, being in excellent 
understanding with Sardinia and Russia. Now 
let us observe—we find three groups of alliance, 
all with some bearing upon the state of Italy: 
there is the position of Austria, France, and Eng- 
land, jointly, planning some reform for Italy, such 
that Austria would willingly be a partner in; 
next, France, Sardinia, and England, in an 
alliance, where it is all but certain that the 
alliance is a matter of form rather than of fact, 
the two Powers repaying their late ally in the 
Crimea with words; an alliance growing up be- 
tween Sardinia, Prussia, and Russia, and a good 
understanding which is said to prevail between 
France, Russia, and Prussia. France, then, is in 
this ease “the fifth element,” which has alliances 
all round, and which has, moreover, some special 
position in Italy not yet understood. Is this plan 
of France understood at our head-quarters? We 
ave inclined to suspect that it is, although the 
seeret is not imparted to the English public. 

Many has lately given to the Italian people 
two most eloquent and most opportune memo- 
randa; one that a people generously standing 
forth to assert their rights, should not suffer them. 
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selves to be ¢onfounded with the assassin who 
seeks in the poniard the sole enforcement of 
responsibility which the slave possesses against the 
despots the other, that to carry out the emanci- 

of Italy the italian people. should) rally 
roufid that Ttalian Government which hag ruled 
its @wn people in cooperation with that people, 
and’which has appealed to the whole Italiam raee 
by itSwefpas well as by iteewords. 

These high and powerful appeals are indeed 
most valuable at the present day, Piedmont we 
may consider as performing the most important 
duty which has now to be performed. We only 
regret to doubt whether our own Government 
is in the same duty. Austria is professing 
to join in reforms. We have already explained 
why; but let Englishmen note the fact which we 
have mentioned, that the Emperor Naroxeon is 
proposing ‘international mediation” as the sub- 
stitute for international conflict—a project that 
will enlist many a Court. It will rally round it all 
the Peace men in all the countries; but let us ask 
whether the Governments which profess this 
international mediation—in other words, an ar- 
rangement to settle questions which concern all 
Europe—represent the “ nations” in whose names 
they speak? No: it is a conspiracy of courts and 
bureaux against nations. Before we can have 
“international mediation,” we must have a direct 
appeal to the nations themselves. We await with 
interest to observe whether our Government falls 
into this premature project of “international 
mediation.” 

The domestic business transacted by Parliament 
has been ex suite with the general character of the 
work done during the session. Mr. Lows has 
pushed forward his two bills on joint stock and 


theoretical objectors and the indifference of the 
great body of the House. Mr. Mrats has asked 
for a committee of the whole house in order to 


money to ren,7'0us bodies or religious colleges in 
Ireland. The Houso of Commons had, earlier in 
the session, half consente! to let Mr. Sroonsr 
take away the endowment to mynooth, by re- 
ferring it to a select committee ; but it has refused 
to abolish the far greater exaction from the 
Roman Catholic majority of Ireland on behalf of 
the so-called “Established” Church. That 
Church, indeed, has now found an ingenious apolo- 
gist in Lord Patmerston, who declares that an 
establishment ought to be maintained by eyery 
nation, and that it must not necessarily depend 
upon the number of those who gave their adhe- 
sion to it. Since the average of men are not so 
wise as the wisest, Lord Patmerston might haye 
adopted the old Tory doctrine, that the judgment 
of the few is the best, and that the minority ought 
to rule. Evidently he thinks so in Ireland. He 
does not say so in England ; but his policy at pre- 
sent is tending to preserve the rule of the minority 
on the continent of Europe, and to create a gra- 
dual familiarity with the practice in England 
itself. 

The debate which has created most interest this 
week has just taken place in the Central Criminal 
Court. The public can feel comparatively littie 
interest in the fate of Italy, in the relations be- 


plicity with schemes for frustrating the attack 
upon Absolutism, but it feels the keenest interest 


whose guilt has been so powerfully and earnestly 
debated by the most learned of the law in the 
presence of the British public. The evidence 


overwhelming. 








partnership, notwithstanding the attempts of 


move esolutions condemning the payment of 


tween our Government and America, in its com- 


in the fate of the gambler, forger, and murderer, 


brought forward during the twelve days’ trial was 
It still lacked one or two points ; 
but if we are. correctly informed, a little more 
time would have brought forward some further 
facts. It has been reported, for example, we do 
not pretend to say upon what authority, that a 


(No. 828, Sarvnbay 

—-- d 
Person has eonfessed to having actuall 
hnine pills for Pazstem; which Be a. 
strychnine in its progress one stage nearer to 
Coox’s lips. The use of strychnine preceded b 
antimomy im Pacmer’s case is interesting, as pot ind 
ing light upon the processes which the prisoner 
probably adopted in previous cases. For instance. 
in@hie-ense of Avne Pacmer, in whose body that 

eral was found. Its exhibition for some time 
appears to render the operation of strychnine 
much more rapid and effective. Some degree of 
admiration has been expressed for the firmness 
with which the prisoner behaved in court, for his 
display of self-command if not ability ; this 
to be a misconception. There should be nothing 
surprising in the fact; for a man who could 
watch the slow death of his associate, in order to 
make money by murdering him, should display 
insensibility to the feelings which were . 
the multitude around him, What Parser dia 
display, however, was insensibility: he did not 
display any very great self-command, or anything 
but a certain brutal stolidity, nearly incompatible 
with his position as a professional man, but very 
consistent with the pursuits that constituted his 
real profession. 





IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, May 26th. 
THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 
In the House or Lorps, Lord Lynpuurst gave notice 
he should on a future day ask the Earl of CrarENpox 
whether the Hospodars of the Danubian Principalities 
are to retain their office during the inquiries of the Com- 
missioners of the several Powers. 


COUNTRY POST-OFFICES. 

In answer to a question from the Marquis of Cran- 
RICARDE, the Duke of ArGyYLu stated that in one hun- 
dred and three of the largest country post-offices there 
had been a revision of the scale of payment, and the 
salaries of the clerks had been increased. Ninety-nine 
other offices are now under revision. 

EXPENDITURE OF THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 

A motion by the Earl of for a series of 
returns, ten in number, of the expenditure of the Indian 
Government, under different heads, civil and military, 
was ultimately withdrawn, owing to the opposition of 
Earl GRANVILLE and the Earl of ELLENBOROUGH, the 
former of whom suggested that application should be 
made to the Board of Control. 

APPELLATE JURISDICTION OF THE HOUSE. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR laid on the table a bill to 
make better provision for the discharge of the 
jurisdiction of the House of Lords, which had been 
framed in pursuance ef the recommendations of the select 
committee.—The bill was read a first time, and their 
Lordships adjourned. 


DISEMBODIED MILITIA. 

In the House or Commons, in answer to a question 
from Mr. GroGaAn, Mr. FrepERick Peet said that, 
when a militia regiment is disembodied, no officers con- 
tinue to receive permanent pay, except adjutants and 
quartermasters, who retain their appointments. If ser- 
geants who had been promoted to the position of ad- 
jutants and quartermasters retained their 
of course they would be permitted to remain on the 
permanent staff; but others who had been promoted, 
but who did not retain their appointments on the dis- 
embodiment of the regiment, would only receive the 
pay they were previously entitled to receive. 

REWARD FOR GALLANT CONDUCT. 

Sir CHArLes Woon, replying to Mr. Pax, said that 
the gallant conduct of Commander Norcock, two coast 
guardsmen, named William Pappin and Charles Hen- 
wood, and a man of the name of Johns, son of a Fowey 
pilot, in conducting the descent of a boat down a cliff 
two hundred feet in height, launching her, and, under 
circumstances of great danger, rowing to and saving 
the sole survivor of a vessel wrecked close to Fowey, 
would be rewarded, 


JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES BILL. ee 

On the order for going into committee on this bill, 
Mr. Spooner inquired the nature of the alterations 
made in the bill, and the reasons for them. He objected 
to its principle, which he thought was contrary to the 
commercial policy of this country; and he moved # 
defer the committee for six months.— Mr. Lowe said he 
had made no alteration affecting the principle of the bill, 
which had been affirmed by the House; and it would be 
wasting time to discuss its details, which must be recon- 
sidered in committee.—The amendment was 





z 




















and the House went into committee upon the bill, the 
clauses of which (upwards of a hundred in number) 
were under discussion for several hours.—The Houst 
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and the bill was reported with amend- 


| 


ARTNERSHIP AMENDMENT (NO. 2) BILL. 
Mr. Lowe having moved the a reading of this 
‘Ancumany Hasriz moved that it be deferred 
“months. He urged that Mr. Lowe had not 
Because he could not show, that there is a want 
inthis country, the truth being that there is a 
of capital beyond the needs of commerce. 
of destroying, would create a monopoly 
he therefore opposed it.—The amend- 
seconded by Mr. Grecson.—Mr. CARDWELL 
the bill, though he thought it would require 
in committee—an opinion in which Mr. 
eoincided:—Mr. Bartne and Mr. MASTERMAN 
the bill.—After an ineffectual attempt, on the 
Mr. Kirk, to adjourn the debate, Mr. Lowe de- 
the bill, which he said did not alter the law of 


partnership, properly so called, but merely restricted 
p within A afl limits.—Mr. Hrxpuey, Mr. 
ot Mr. Horsract opposed the bill; but ulti- 
mately the second reading was carried by 97 to 66. 

On the motion of the CHANCELLOR or THE Ex- 
cnequer, Sir William Fenwick Williams's Annurry 
Brit was read a second time. 

The Annurries (No. 2) Br. passed through com- 
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The RerormaTory Scnoo.is (Scortanp) Bu was 
read a third time, and passed. 
Tuesday, May 27th. 
MOLDO-WALLACHIA. 


In the House or Lorns, Lord Lyypuvurst, according 
to notice given on the previous day, put a question to 


Lord Clarendon in connexion with the Danubian Prin- | 


cipalities. He wished to know if there was any truth 
in the report that the Turkish Government has extended 
terms of office of the Hospodars (who, as agreed 
upon at the Paris Congress, were to be removed from 
their posts while the commissioners of the various 
Powers were settling the new constitution), and that 
Austria has agreed to the arrangement. The Hospodars 
are known to be subservient to Austria; and as this 
country takes a deep interest in the welfare of the 
Principalities, he wished to know the state of matters. 
—The Earl of CuArenpon replied that he had no 
knowledge of the circumstances referred to, and he had 
reason to disbelieve the alleged facts. A letter which he had 
received from Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, dated the 13th 
inst., a day later than the reported decision of the Turkish 
Council, made no mention of any such arrangements.— 
The Earl of MALMrsBury observed that the part of Bes- 
sarabia which was ceded to Moldavia by the new treaty 
includes two fortresses, one of them that of Ismail, a 
place of great strength, and the other of considerable 
strength also. It was of great importance to Turkey 
that these fortresses should be given up to her. But he 
read with great surprise in one of the journals of that 
morning that the fortress of Ismail was dismantled by 
the Russians.—The Earl of CLARENDON said that those 
fortresses were to form part of Moldavia, which was con- 
sidered to be an integral part of the Turkish Empire. 
There was no understanding that they were to be dis- 
mantled, but that they were to be given up. Lord 
Lawpuurst asked whether the Hospodars were to con- 
tinue in office after their term had expired ?—The Earl 
of CLarENDON said it was proposed to the Turkish pleni- 
potentiaries that the Hospodars were not to continue in 
office when their term expired. They agreed to that 
proposition, thinking it would be the best course; but 
they said it might be necessary to appoint a kaimakan 
in place of the Hospodars. 


TROOPS IN THE COLONIES. 

The Earl of Exemx moved for returns of despatches to 
the Governor and Lieutenant-Governors of the British 
North American colonies on the military establishment 
to be maintained in them; for a copy of the report of 
the commissioners appointed in 1854 to inquire into the 
best means of organizing the militia of Canada, and pro- 
viding an efficient and economical means of defence for 
the colony; and for a copy of any act or acts passed by 
the Parliament of Canada in pursuance of the recom- 
mendations of those commissions. He did not wish to 
embarrass the Government by the motion; but he 
thought the rumour that 10,000 troops were to be sent 
to Canada was likely to create an uneasy feeling in the 
United States, and induce Congress to adopt measures 
of precaution and defence that would still further com- 

e the present relations of England and America. 

Tt was of the very greatest importance in our discussion 
with America constantly to bear in mind the fact that 
the United States and England possess, in the highest 
m, the advantages, such as they are, of a free 

press; and that it was therefore impossible to prevent 
measures of Government being criticized, and the mo- 
tives of Government, real or supposed, generous or 
) from being canvassed and scrutinized. And 
moreover, as the presses of the two countries are not only 
free, and vastly influential within their own respective 
but also (he said it to their honour) eminently pa- 

are apt, in these international discussions, 

erate eaten the rp to look perhaps too exclu- 
ad th urs on their own side of the shield. He 
stray hostile feeling 


F 


opinion, now gaining ground, that there is a 
against England in the United 


States. The enmity to England on the other side of the 
Atlantic proceeds mainly from refugees and immigrants 
from Great Britain; and all the better orders of native 
Americans are animated by kindly feelings towards this 
country. He was therefore the more pained at the con- 
tinuance of the enlistment controversy ; and, with respect 
to the questions connected with Central America, he 
thought we had put the most restrictive in’ 

on the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. As the in- 
crease in the military force in Canada, he would not 
oppose it, if he distinctly understood that it was for Im- 
perial purposes only, and not a colonial measure, or 
intended to supersede the colonial militia, which had 
answered admirably. 

The Earl of CLarenvon observed in reply: “I must 
say, that as far as I am personally concerned, and I 
speak also in the name of her Majesty’s Government, I 
do not believe that there can be the smallest doubt of our 
desire to maintain unimpaired the most cordial and most 
sincere relations with the United States. ( Cheers.) 
believe no man can be more convinced than we are that 
it is both our interest and our duty to remain in friendly 
relations with the United States; and I can conscien- 
tiously affirm that nothing has been said and nothing 
has been done which could create a just or reasonable feel- 
ing of irritation between the two countries. (Cheers. ) 
It is our duty not to violate or infringe upon the au- 
thority of any Government; but we have a British 
interest in upholding the character of the United States 
of America. (Cheers.) To maintain the laws of the 
United States was the chief object of those instructions 
which her Majesty’s Government sent out; and when we 
saw that this could not be carried without danger of 
| offending the American Government—not by anything on 
the part of our own agents, but on the part of those who 
| assumed to be our agents—when we saw that, we imme- 
| diately relinquished the whole scheme. (Hear.) Your 
| Lordships will see from the papers which have been laid 
| upon the table that there is nothing which this Govern- 
|ment could do—which could be expected from one 
Government to another, or from one gentleman to 
another—that we have not been ready to do, for the 
purpose of making reparation for any offence, real or 
imaginary, which the United States Government might 
conceive we have given them.” (Cheers.) The Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty was prospective in all its pro- 
visions; it did not imply that England should 
give up anything she possessed at the time the Treaty 
was made. It was impossible to believe that an expe- 
rienced and able man like Sir Henry Bulwer would take 
upon himself, without instractions, to abandon any 
of British territory or British rights. But the Govern- 
ment has no wish to extend its possessions in Central 
America. We have offered to refer the misunderstand- 
ing with respect to the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty to arbi- 
tration; but the answer of the American Government to 
that proposal has not yet arrived. “Amongst certain 
public men in Congress,” concluded Lord Clarendon, 
“and amongst certain official men, language has been 
held, and acts have been done, which if any member of 
your Lordships’ house, or any member of her Majesty’s 
Government had held or done, would have been de- 
nounced by all your Lordships and by the public of this 
country as an attempt to embroil the two nations. 
(Hear, hear.) I can assure the nob e Lord that every- 
thing shall be done on the part of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to put an end to all unfriendly sentiments between 
the two countries; and if, as the noble Earl has been in- 
formed, Mr. Marcy and myself could really settle the 
dispute in half an hour, I should be quite ready to meet 
him on some island half way between the two conti- 
nents.” (Laughter and cheers.) 

Lord Panmure, reverting to the military considera- 
tions involved in Lord Elgin’s remarks, stated that the 
troops had been sent to Canada for purely Imperial pur- 
poses, and not in sufficient numbers to damp the energy 
of the colonists or excite alarm in the United States.— 
After some observations by Earl Grey, who disapproved 
of the displays of military force on the part of both Go- 
vernments, the motion was agreed to, and the House ad- 
journed. 

In the House or Commons, the Annorties (No. 2) 
Bu, the object of which is to confirm the late Loan, 
was read a third time, and passed. 


THE LATE EVICTIONS IN IRELAND. 


Sir Micnag, Suaw Stewart called attention to the 
petition of Mr. Allan Pollok, complaining of the state- 
ments which had been made in that House of the 
eviction of tenants on his estates in the county of 
Galway. Mr. Pollok had two estates; upon one, nine 
tenants were evicted, but were immediately replaced: in 
their houses, where they remain, with the exception of 
two, who removed of their own will. On the other 
estate, Mr. Pollok wished the same arrangement to be 
made, but he did not succeed. With the view of show- 
ing that he had power over his own property, he took 
|means to eject the tenants; but, owing to legal difficul- 
ties, his intention was not carried inte effect, and the 
tenants remain.—Mr. M’Manon, who had originally 
brought the subject before the House, observed that he 
did not make the statements on his own responsibility. 
However, he was still of opinion that Mr. Pollok had 
acted harshly towards his tenantry.—Mr. Luppe11, Sir 
Joun Paxineton, Mr. Moore, Mr. ARcu1paLp Hastie, 
Sir A. CAmpseLL, Mr. Drummonp, and Mr, Exuis, de- 
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and Mr. Maourre denounced it in strong language. The 
subject then dropped. 
TEMPORALITIES OF THE IRISH CHURCH. 

Mr. Srarrorp made an ineffectual to adjourn 
Shieh tp Ghenahe Hal mage & degre of bees 
Ww we 
and sectarian animosity very unfit for a season of re- 


joicing.—Mr. Mraz (who had charge of 
referred to) resisted en and 
Ton, while agreeing with Mr. Stafford as 
bility of postponing the discussion, thought 
discourteous to expose Mr. Miall to fe { 
appointment after the difficulty he had 
.—After some further conversation, Mr, 

withdrew the motion which he had brought forward, 
the debate commenced. 

The 5th article of the Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland, embodied in the Act of Union, ha been read 
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by the Clerk, Mr. Mraci moved a resolution the 
House to consider in committee the the 
Irish Church, and other pecuniary made 

law for religious teaching and w in Ireland. im 
dwelt on the injustice of en the people of Ire- 


land with a State Church which is not 
jority ; and then shadowed out the 


he proposed to carry out his plan 
the establishment of a Court analogous 
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sale of encumbered estates, with the powers of a court 
of equity, in which should be vested the fee Pb gs 
reversion (saving existing interests) of all ecclesiastical 


endowments by whomsoever enjos 
cated the classes of claimants to 
funds, and the objects to which the surplus 
applied, and concluded by reading the resolutions 
he intended to move in ttee.—Mr, 
Newpecate (who looked upon this as a 
attack on the Irish Protestant Church), Mr. G. A. Ha- 
MILTON, and Mr, Naprer, opposed the 

supported by Mr. W. S. Luxpsay, Mr. P 
mart, Mr. W. J. Fox, and Mr. Hapriecp.—Mr, 
ForRD invited the Government to express their > 


the subject ; and Lord PaLEmErston, towards 

the debate, said he much such discussions 
as these, but that he felt com to vote against the 
motion. While admitting that Parliament has a 

to TT, ear the Church, he 
would not be justified in the present instance in 

the alterations proposed. A Church establishment is a 
part of the proper organization of a civilized country ; 
and, if a country changes its original creed, as 
of the Church naturally goes to the new religion. 
could not admit that the Established Church should 
always be the Church of the majority; it would be im- 
penile, for instance, in d, where the is 
constantly fluctuating. or these reasons, 

and feeling the 
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engagemen 

oppose it.—Mr. Joun REGOR ha 

tempted to address the House in support 

a division was taken, when there appeared— 
For the motion ... eee eee oe 98 
Against it ese wos oes o» 163 


Majority against ose w+ 70 
THE TRALEE AND KILLARNEY SAVINGS-BANKS. 
Captain D. O’Connwett moved a resolution, pledging 
the House to resolve itself into a committee to 
an address to her Majesty, praying her to extend the 
same measure of relief to in the late 
Tralee and Killarney Savings-banks as had been ex~ 
tended to the depositors in the late C 
bank.—The motion was seconded by Lerd 
but opposed by the CuanceLior of THe ExcHmequER, 
on the d that there was no genuine claim for re- 
ief.—After some discussion, the motion was negatived 
by 54 to 89. 
The House was shortly afterwards counted out, when 
(in accordance with a motion carpied in the earlier part 
of the evening) it stood adjourned till Friday. 


STATE OF BURMAH. 


(From an Indian Correspondent.) 
THE community at Rangoon was somewhat startled a 
few days since by the announcement of a 
plot, said to have been arranged by certain Dacvits to 
blow up the mess-house of her Majesty’s 84th Regiment 
on a given public guest night, 
the officers of the station might 
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supposed to be as~ 
sembled there. The plan was a rather ingenious one. 
So fearful a blow might be reasonably expected 


trate by a “ penitent thief.” It is difficult to say w 
Sore enenuae Gap exfiins tateatiaiea® Gavan As to 
undermine a wooden edifice, perched on posts ten feet 
above the ground, and watched night and day a 
guard, would be no easy task. It seems, however, 





the project had really been discussed among the 
datious fraternity, and it may at any rate serve to 
the nature of the treat which they would prepare for us 














his cot, with his head beaten in; and though he lingered 
in life for a day or two, he never recovered his senses 
enough to give any account of the outrage. A Lascar 
who slept in the next room heard nothing of the murder, 
according to his own account, though he alleges that he 
heard men running away immediately afterwards, and 
gave an alarm, at which alarm certain other Lascars 
came to the house and discovered what had occurred. 
A sentry who was posted about two hundred yards off 
heard nothing whatever. 

Circumstances point suspiciously to the Lascars them- 
selves as the guilty parties. There had been ill feeling 
between them and the murdered man previously. More- 
over, if the attack had been made by Burmans, they 
would most probably have used either or dahs 
(the Burmese knife) in preference to blunt instruments. 

The Great Pagoda, Shoeyda Goung, which was built 
by the Talains, and completed not more than two hun- 
dred and seventy years ago, is undergoing the process of 
gilding. Nearly the whole of the bell part of the build- 
ing has been gilt, and the effect in a bright sun is 
dazzling. Brick houses are rapidly springing up in the 
town, which bids fair to become a wealthy place. 
The supply of water, however, is bad. quality and 
quantity are not what they should be, and the system of 
cess; threatens to pollute the wells to such an extent 
as to render the water undrinkable. A supply by means 
of pipes from the Irrawaddy must probably be resorted 
to ere long. I believe the nearest point from which the 
water could be procured, without any brackishness at 
any time, is thirty miles off. The health of the troops 
at Rangoon, Tongo, and Thayet Myo continues excel- 
lent. The country is quite tranquil, and the extent of 
cultivation is increasing as fast as it can, considering the 
scantiness of the population. From data which I believe 
perfectly authentic, the crop of paddy in the whole of 
British Burmah during the past year is estimated at 
350,000 tons. 

Not one-fiftieth part of the country is cultivated, 
though there are very few spots on which something or 
other might not be made to grow. Many of the families 
who had abandoned their fields during the anarchical 
period preceding our conquest are now returning. The 
Henzadah district has thus increased its population by 
10,000, and the Tharawaddy by 14,000 souls during 
the past year; yet the entire population of Tharawaddy, 
which exceeds 1600 square miles in extent, is under 
65,000! Surely some extensive system of immigration 


ought to be organized. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY. 


Inspection of CAVALRY FROM THE CRIMEA BY THE 
Querey.—Her Majesty, on Monday, inspected the 4th 
(Queen's Own) and 13th Light Dragoons, just arrived 
from the Crimea at Portsmouth. Each man wore his 
medal; many had several, and one man (Sergeant 
Moody, of the 13th) wore three medals and eight clasps. 
He was formerly in the 8d Light Dragoons and served 
in India, for which he had two medals and three clasps. 
The 13th lost about a hundred men in killed, wounded, 
and prisouers, at the charge of Balaklava; and out of 
three hundred and fifty horses originally taken out only 
seventeen have come home. They had three officers 
killed in the charge. The 4th took out originally two 
hundred and fifty horses, not one of which has lived to 
return home, and not above one squadron of the men out 
of the whole regiment. 

Tue Doxe or Campkrpce inspected the cavalry regi- 
ments of the British German Legion at the camp at 
Shorncliffe on Monday. 

Tue Travian Lecion at Mauta.—The Maltese cor- 
respondent of the Daily News states that, in the recent 
disturbances, the Italian soldiers were the aggrieved par- 
ties, and that the police and populace attacked them in 
a most brutal manner. The foreign says the 
same writer, are on the best pos-ible terms with the 
English soldiers and sailors, and are men of excellent 
character. Since the unfortunate outbreak in the early 
part of the present month, they have remained perfectly 
quiet, though having free intercourse with the town, and 
smarting, as alleged, under a sense of ill 

Sisce Opzrations ar CuatHamM.—The whole of the 
troops of the Royal Sappers and Miners, to the number of 
nearly 1200 officers and men, now stationed at Brompton 

Chatham, were engaged for some hours on 

comer night in a sham attack on the Spur Battery 
ie sallyports. The operations, which 

lasted tile late hour, were witnessed by a large body of 
Tae Rerorw oF wae Anmy prom THE CRIMEA. 


55,000 French troops, 10,000 Turks 9000 
7000 Sardinians have already left the Crimes? 
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WILLIAM PALMER. 
—@— 

Tue remaining evidence for the defence was taken last 
Saturday. Mr. Pemberton having given some medical 
evidence of no great weight, Joseph Foster, a farmer and 
gtazier, who knew Cooke, testified to the deceased having 
been delicate in constitution, and to his suffering from 
bilious attacks, at which times he would vomit. In 
cross-examination, he said that Cooke hunted regularly 
when well.—George Myatt, a saddler at Rugeley, stated 
that, on the occasion when Cooke fancied “ something” 
had been put into his brandy-and-water, he was drunk. 
He (the witness) was present when the brandy-and- 
water was made. All, with the exception of himself, 
took the brandy from the same decanter; and he did not 
see anything put into the mixture, though he was pre- 
sent until all the parties went to bed. Nothing could 
have been put in without his seeing it. On the following 
evening, Palmer was sick after taking some brandy- 
and-water, to which he attributed his indisposition. 
Cross-examination elicited the facts that Palmer used to 
deal with the witness for saddlery; that he paid his 
(Myatt’s) expenses at the Shrewsbury races; and that 
the witness visited Palmer when in Stafford gaol ; but, 
with respect to this last admission, he said that the 
deputy-governor and another officer of the prison were 
with him during the time of his visit. He would swear 
that Cooke did not say that the brandy- and-water burnt 
his throat.—John Sergeant, a friend of Cooke, gave 
some particulars of the swollen, inflamed, and ulcerated 
state of Cooke's throat. Before the Shrewsbury races, 
the deceased was very poor. Cooke and Palmer were in 
the habit of “ putting on” for one another, and they did 
80 at the Liverpool races. 

Mr. Jeremiah Smith, attorney at Rugeley, gave evi- 
dence with respect to Cooke’s health (which he de- 
scribed after much the same manner as the previous 
witness), and in regard to his money difficulties. He 
knew that Cooke was served with a writ shortly before 
his death, for he received instructions to appear in 
answer to it. He put in a letter from Cooke to him, 
stating that he had ‘ been in a devil of a fix about the 
bill” (for 500/7., which the witness had negotiated with 
Pratt, in Cooke’s behalf); “but had settled it at the 
cost of an extra two guineas, for the d—d discounter 
had issued a writ against him.” The witness had also 
borrowed 200/. for Cooke—100/. from Mrs. Palmer, and 
the other moiety from William Palmer. The horses 
Polestar and Syrius were mortgaged for the debt, which 
was advanced on the bill for 500/.—The cross-examina- 
tion of this witness was very severe, and his answers 
were of an extremely unsatisfactory character. As some 
of them throw considerable light on statements that ap- 
peared, a few months ago, in this journal, and are 
otherwise very important, we give the cross-examina- 
tion in full :— 

“Have you known Palmer long ?”—‘ I have known 
him long and very intimately, and have been employed 
a good deal as an attorney by Palmer and his family.” 
“In December, 1854, did he apply to you to attest a 
proposal of his brother Walter Palmer for 13,000/. in 
the Solicitors and General Insurance Office ?”—‘“‘ I can- 
not recollect ; if you will let me see the document I will 
tell you.” “ Will you swear that you were not applied 
to?”—“I will not swear either that I was not applied 
to for that purpose or that I was. If you will let me 
see the document, I shall recognize my writing at once.” 
“In January, 1855, were you applied to by Palmer to 
attest a proposal of his brother for 13,000/. in the Prince 
of Wales Office ?”—‘‘ I don’t recollect.” ‘ Don’t recol- 
lect! Why 13,0002. was a large sum for a man like 
Walter Palmer, wasn’t it, who hadn't a shilling in the 
world ?”—“ Oh, he had money, because I know that he 
lived retired and carried on no business.” ‘ Didn't you 
know that he was an uncertificated bankrupt ?”—“ I 
knew that he had been a bankrupt some years be- 
fore, but I did not know that he was an uncertificated 
bankrupt. I know that he had an allowance from his 
mother, but I do not know whether he had money from 
any other source. I believe that his brother William 
(the prisoner) gave him money at different times.” 
“ Where, in the course of 1854 and 1855, were you living 
—in Rugeley ?”—“ In 1854 I think I resided partly 
with William Palmer, and sometimes at his mother’s.” 
‘Did you sometimes sleep at his mother’s?”—“ Yes.” 
“When you did that, where did you sleep ?”—“ In a 
room.” “Did you sleepin his mother’s room? On 
your oath, were you not intimate with her? You know 
well enough what I mean.”—“ I had no other intimacy, 
Mr. Attorney, than a proper intimacy.” ‘“ How often 
did you sleep at her house, having an establishment of 
your own at Rugeley ?”—“ Frequently. Two or three 
times a week.” ‘Are you a single or a married man ?”— 
“A single man.” “ How long did that practice of 
sleeping two or three times a week at Mrs. Palmer’s con- 
tinue ?”—“ For several years.” ‘Had you your own 
lodgings at Rugeley at the time ?”—“ Yes, all the time.” 
“How far were your lodgings from Mrs. Palmer's 
house ?”—“I should say nearly a quarter of a mile.” 
“Explain how it happened that you, having your own 
place of abode within a quarter of a mile, slept two or 
three times a week at Mrs. Palmer's.” —‘‘ Sometimes 


oe 


her son Joseph or other members of 
a visit to ber, and I went to see thems ay were on 
you wert to see those members of her 
far for you to return a quarter of a mile in the ” 
—‘ Why we used to play a game at cards, and have a 
glass of gin-and-water, and smoke a pipe perhaps; and 
then they said, ‘It is late—you had better sto 
night ;’ and I did. There was no particular Treason wh 
I did not go home that I know of.” “ Did that go 4 
for three or four years ?”—‘ Yes; and I sometimes need 
to stop there when there was nobody the 

y there at all—when 
they were all away from home, the mother and all.” 
“And you have slept there when the sons were not there 
and the mother was ?”—“ Yes.” “ How often did that 
happen ?”—‘‘ Sometimes for two or three nights a week 
for some months at a time, and then perhaps I would 
not go near the house for a month.” “What did you 
stop for on those nights when the sons were not there— 
there was no one to smoke and drink with then, and you 
might have gone home, might you not?”—« Yes; but 
I did not.” “Do you mean to say on your oath that 
there was nothing but a proper between you 
and Mrs. Palmer?”—“I do.” “Now, I will turn to 
another subject. Were you called upon to attest another 
proposal for 13,000/. by Walter Palmer in the Universal 
office ?”—“I cannot say; if you will let me see the 
proposal I shall know.” ‘TI ask you, sir, as an att 
and a man of business, whether you cannot tell me 
if you were applied to by William Palmer to attest a pro- 
posal for an assurance for 13,0007. on the life of Walter 
Palmer ?”—‘‘I say that I do not recollect it. If [ 
could see any document on the subject I dare say I 
should remember it.” ‘‘ Do you remember getting a 51. 
note for attesting an assignment by Walter Palmer 
to his brother of such a policy ?”—“ Perhaps I might 
I don’t recollect positively.” The Attorney-General 
(handing a document to witness): “Is that your signa- 
ture?”—“ It is very like my signature.” “ Have you 
any doubt about it?”—(After considerable hesitation) 
“T have some doubt.” ‘‘ Read the document, and tell 
me, on your solemn oath, whether it is your signature.” 
—‘ I have some doubt whether it is mine.” ‘“ Read the 
document, sir. Was it prepared in your office ?”—“ It 
was not.” ‘I will have an answer from you on your 
oath one way or another. Isn't that your handwriting ?” 
—‘I believe that it is not my handwriting. I think 
that it is a very clever imitation of it.” “ Will you 
swear that it is not?”—‘I will. I think that it is a 
very good imitation of my handwriting.” Baron Alder- 
son: “ Did you ever make such an attestation ?”—“ I 
don’t recollect, my Lord.” The Attorney-General : 
“‘ Look at the other signature there, ‘ Walter Palmer,’ is 
that his signature?’—“I believe that is Walter 
Palmer's.” ‘ Look at the attestation and the words 
‘ signed, sealed, and delivered ;’ are they in Mr. Pratt’s 
handwriting ?”—“‘ They are” “Did you receive that 
from Mr. Pratt ?”—“ Most likely I did; but I can't 
swear that I did. It might have been sent to William 
Palmer.” ‘“ Did you receive it from William Palmer?”— 
* T don’t know; very likely I did.” ‘‘ Did William Palmer 
give you that document ?”—“I have no doubt he did.” 
“If that be the document he gave you, and those are the 
signatures of Walter Palmer and of Pratt, is not the other 
signature yours?”—“ I'll tell you, Mr. Attorney-——” 
“Don’t ‘Mr. Attorney’ me, sir! Answer my question. 
Isn’t that your handwriting ?”—“ I believe it not to be.” 
“Will you swear that it isn’t?”—“I believe that it is not.” 
“Did you apply to the Midland Counties Insurance 
Office in October, 1855, to be appointed their agent 
at Rugeley ?”—‘“I think I did.” “ Did you send them 
a proposal on the life of Bates for 10,000/—you your- 
self ?”—*I did.” ‘ Did William Palmer apply to you 
to send that proposal?”—‘ Bates and Palmer came 
together to my office with a prospectus, and asked me if 
I knew whether there was any agent for that company 
in Rugeley? I told them that I had never heard of one, 
and they then asked me if I would write and get the 
appointment, because Bates wanted to raise some money.” 
“Did you send to the Midland Office and get appointed 
as their agent in Rugeley in order to effect that 10,0001, 
insurance on Bates’s life ?”—“ I did.” ‘“ Was Bates at 
that time superintending William Palmer's stud and 
stables ?”—“ He was.” “At a salary of 12. a week?” 
—T can’t tell his salary.” “ After that did you go to 
the widow of Walter Palmer to get her to give up her 
claim on the policy of her husband?”—“I did.” 
“Where was she at that time ?”—‘ At Liverpool.” 
“ Did you receive a document from Pratt to take to her? 
—“ William Palmer gave me one which had been 
directed to him.” “Did the widow refuse ?”—‘ She 
said that she should like her solicitor to see it; and I 
said, ‘ By all means.’” ‘Of course! Didn't she re- 
fuse to do it? Didn't you bring it back ?”—‘I brought 
it back as I had no instructions to leave it.” “Didn't 
she say that she had understood from her husband that 
the insurance was for 1000.2” Mr. Serjeant Shee ob- 
jected to this question. What passed between the widow 
and witness could be no evidence against the prisoner. 
The Attorney-General said, that the question was M- 
tended to affect the credit of the witness, and with that 
view it was most important. The Court ruled that the 
question could not be put. The Attorney-General: 
“Do you not know that Walter Palmer obtained no- 
thing for making that assignment ?”—“ I believe that he 








ultimately did get something for it.” “ Don’t you know : 
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what a bill for 200/.?”—‘ Yes ; and he 
he fh as teamed for him.” “Don’t you know that 


“And don’t you 

pill never was paid ?”—“ No, I do not.” 

pod ant your memory a little with regard to 
th nee witness a document). 


aes is.” “Refreshing your memory with that, I ask 
were you not applied to by William Palmer in De- 
attest a proposal on the life of his 
cember, 1854, to : 29 
brother Walter for 13,0007. in the Solicitors and General 
Insurance Office ?”—“I might have been.” “ Were you 
or were you not, sir? Look at that document, and say 
if you have any doubt upon the subject.”—“I do not 
from memory with reference to such mat- 
ters.” “No; but, not speaking from memory in an 
abstract sense, but having your memory refreshed by a 
of that document, have you wy beret + wP e 
?”—“T have no doubt that I might have 
ae Peed to.” “Have you any doubt that in 
January, 1855, you were called on by William Palmer 
to attest another proposal for 13,0007. on his brother's 
life in another office? Look at the document and tell me.” 
—“ I see the paper, but I don’t know; I might have 
signed it in blank.” “Do you usually sign attestations 
of this nature in blank ?”—“ I have some doubt whether 
I did not sign several of them in blank.” “On your 
oath, looking at that document, don’t you know that 
William Palmer applied to you to attest that proposal 
upon his brother's life for 13,0007. ?”—“ He did apply to 
me to attest proposals in some offices.” ‘‘ Were they for 
large amounts ?”—“ One was for 13,0007.” “‘ Were you 
applied to to attest another for the like sum in the Uni- 
versal Office ?”—“ I might be.” ‘They were made much 
about the same time, were they not? You did not wait 
for the answers to come back to the first application be- 
fore you made the second ?”—‘“ I do not know that any 
answers were returned at all.” ‘“ Will you swear that 
you were not present when Walter Palmer executed the 
deed assigning the policy upon his life to his brother 
William Palmer? Now, be careful, Mr. Smith, for 
depend upon it you shall hear of this again if you are 
not.”—“T will not swear that I was. I think I was 
not. I am not quite positive.” (Very few of the an- 
swers to these questions of the Attorney-General were 
given without considerable hesitation, and the witness 
appeared to labour under a sense of embarrassment which 
left a decidedly unfavourable impression upon the minds 
of the audience.) ‘“ Do you know that the 2007. bill 
was given for the purpose of enabling William Palmer 
to make up a sum of 5001.?”—*“ I believe it was not; 
for Cooke received absolutely from me 2007. If I am 
not mistaken, he took it with him to Shrewsbury races 
—not the last races.” “In whose favour was the bill 
drawn ?”—“ I think in favour of William Palmer. I 
don’t know what became of it. I have never seen it 
since. I cannot state with certainty who saw me on the 
Monday; but I called at the Talbot Arms, and went 
into Cooke’s room. One of the servants gave me a 
candle. As well as I can remember, the servant who did 
so was either Bond, Mills, or Lavinia Barnes, I can't say 
which.” 
The question with respect to Mrs. Palmer was re- 
newed by Mr. Serjeant Shee, who asked :— 

“Ts there any pretence for saying you have ever been 

with any improper intimacy with Mrs. Pal- 
mer?”—Witness: “I hope not.” “Is there any pre- 
tence for saying so ?”—“ There ought not to be.” “Is 
there any truth in the statement or suggestion that you 
have had any improper intimacy with Mrs. Palmer ?” 
“They might have said so, but they had no reason for 
saying so.” “Is there any truth in the statement ?”— 
“] should say not.” (Langhter.) 

William Joseph Sanders, a witness subpeenaed both for 
the prosecution and the defence, was then called upon 
his recognizance, but did not appear. 

All the evidence having now been taken, Mr. Serjeant 
Shee, on account of the way in which the Attorney-Ge- 
neral had brought out certain facts, submitted that he 
had a right to reply ; but the Court was of opinion that 
he had no right.—The Attorney-General said he had 
been taken somewhat by surprise on the previous day 
7 the evidence of Dr. Richardson with respect to the 

known as angina pectoris. Dr. Richardson 
adverted to several books and authorities. He had now 
those books in his possession, and he was desirous of 
putting some questions arising out of that part of the 
a Court decided also against this applica- 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL’'S REPLY. 

The case for the defence being now concluded, 

The Attorney-General rose to reply on the part of the 
Crown. He observed that two questions would have to 
be decided by the jury :—1stly, whether Cooke died a 
natural death ; and, 2ndly, whether he was taken off 
by means of poison. The statement of the Crown was 
that he had first been practised on by antimony, and 
that at last he was poisoned by strychnine. He (the 
Attorney-General) had listened with deep attention to 
the various accounts which had been given, by the 
medical witnesses, of the several forms of tetanus, and 


he confidently asserted that no case had been brought 
frward in which the symptoms were so marked as in 


case of Mr. Cooke. The kind of tetanus of which 


Is Look at | 
and tell me whether it is in your handwriting ?” | tures such as had been advanced, and that they should 
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Mr. Cooke died was not either traumatic or idiopathic. 
The medical evidence for the defence was a mere sea of 
speculation, and the way in which it had been given 
was, he thought, a scandal upon a learned, distin- 
guished, and liberal profession. It was a scandal that 
men should come forward with speculations and conjec- 


misinterpret facts, and extract from them sophistical 
and unwarrantable conclusions, with a view to deceive 
the jury. He (the Attorney-General) had the greatest 
respect for science: no man could have greater; but he 
could not repress his indignation and abhorrence when 
he saw it perverted and prostituted to the prejudice of 
truth in a court of justice. There was no ground for 
saying that Cooke was suffering at the time of his death 
from syphilitic affection. A fortnight before the races, 
he had told his step-father he was quite well; and his 
appearance confirmed his words. It had been contended 
that idiopathic tetanus might have been brought on by 
a cold; but there was nothing to show that the de- 
ceased bad caught a cold. Then it was said that the 
excitement after the races might have led to the convul- 
sions; but it was admitted that that excitement did not 
last for more than a few minutes, and there was nothing 
to show that it returned. What were the cases which 
the witnesses for the defence attempted to set up against 
the assertion of the Crown? They brought all the way 
from Scotland a girl named Watson, who deposed that, 
though she had not taken any poison and had no wound 
of any kind on her body, she was attacked with a vio- 
lent paroxysm in the month of October last year. But 
in cross-examination it appeared that she had been ill all 
day, was taken worse at night, had a pain in her stomach 
and cramps in her arms, was for a while quite insen- 
sible, but soon recovered, and went about her business. 
That was the case they brought forward as a parallel 
for the mortal anguish—the spasms—the convulsions— 
the death agony of the unhappy man, Cooke! The 
Attorney-General next called attention to the contradic- 
tions of what they had said in their examination-in- 
chief elicited in the cross-examination of Dr. Nunneley, 
Mr. Partridge, Dr. M‘Donald, Dr. Letheby, &c. ; and 
observed that the medical witnesses called for the de- 
fence set up five distinct theories, all of which he con- 
tended were inadmissible—namely, 1. General convul- 
sions, 2. Arachnitis. 3. Epilepsy proper. 4. Epilepsy 
with tetanic convulsions. 5. Angina pectoris. It was 
not a little remarkable that the learned gentleman (Mr. 
Serjeant Shee) never ventured to assert the nature of 
the disease to which he refers the death of Cooke; and 
that, in course of the evidence, these five causes should 
have been successively advanced. His learned friend 
had an advantage in not stating what theory his medical 
witnesses would set up, “ because,” said the Attorney- 
General, “I admit that one after another they took me 
by surprise. The gentleman who was called yesterday 
and who talked of angina pectoris would have not es- 
caped so easily if I had been in possession of the books 
to which he referred; for I should have been able to 
expose the ignorance or the presumption of the asser- 
tions he dared to make. I say the ignorance or the pre- 
sumption, or, what is worse, the deliberate intention to 
deceive. I lay to his charge one or other of these three, 
and, in the presence of this Court, and in the face of the 
whole medical profession, I assert that one or other of 
these charges I should have been able to substantiate. 
The medical witnesses for the defence differ one and all 
in their views; but there is a remarkable coincidence 
between the opinions of some of them and the opinions 
of those who have been examined on the other side.” 
With respect to the experiments on animals, it must be 
considered that there is a vast difference between the life 
of animals and of human beings, in the power with 
which certain specific things act upon them. The de- 
fence alleged that there were no premonitory symptoms. 
That he denied. The asking to have the neck rubbed 
was a premonitory symptom, and one which corre- 
sponded with the case of Mrs. Smith, with the Leeds 
case, and with others. Yet Dr. Nunneley, who attended 
the lady at Leeds, who discovered strychnine in her 
body after death, and who knows that she requested her 
husband to rub her legs and arms between the parox- 
ysms, dared to say that Cooke’s having tolerated the 
rubbing is a proof of his not having taken strychnine. 
Such assertions prove nothing but the dishonesty and 
insincerity of those who so dare to pervert facts. More- 
over, in the face of the evidence of other witnesses, Dr. 
Nunneley had the audacity to say that he did not be- 
lieve this was a case of strychnine because of the rigidity 
of the body, though that had been shown to be a result 
of strychnine. Then, they had the theory of the heart 
being empty ; but it should be borne in mind that it 
could not be precisely averred in what way the final 
spasm took place, and, if it had seized on the heart, the 
heart would be found empty. The cases of undoubted 
death from strychnine which had been detailed were so 
idetincal with the death of Cooke that it would be diffi- 
cult not to conclude that his was a death from strychnine 
also; and several medical witnesses, both on the part of 
the Crown and of the defence, agreed that, in the whole 
range of their experience, they knew of no disease to 
which such remarkable symptoms could be attributed. 
That being so, and there being a known poison which 
would produce them, how strong, how cogent, how irre- 
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sistible was the conclusion that it was deat ee 
that poison alone, to which they were to be traced ! 
the other hand, 
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rity, that strychnine can always be discovered. But 
let them consider the state in which the stomach 
and intestines were Nae won tee Bi. M..4 
contents being lost, and the rest up { 
“It is very true,” continued the Attorney-General, 
“that Dr. Nunneley, Mr. Herapath, and Dr 4 
say, that whatever impurities there may have been, 
strychnine had been in the stomach they should have 
found strychnine there, no matter how or 
putrescent the organic matter might be. Bearing in 
mind Mr. Herapath’s eminence in his profession, I 


should have had much confidence in his testimony 
it not for the active and zealous feeling of partisanship 
which he has manifested on repeated occasions in the 
course of this inquiry. It had come to my know 

that he had been heard to assert that this was a case of 
death by strychnine, but that Dr. Taylor had not > 
the right way to find out the poison. I pressed 
urgently on this poison, and I am sure you will be of 
opinion with me that his explanation of his ha 
formed his judgment merely from the newspaper 

was anything but satisfactory. There can be no 

that in his conscience Mr. Herapath believes this to be 
a case of death by poison— indeed be has said as much ; 
and yet we have seen him mixing himself up in this case 
with all the enthusiasm of a partisan, and suggesting to 
my learned friend questions with a view to the protec- 
tion of a man whom he feels to be guilty of murder. I 
reverence the man who, from a seuse of justice and an 
innate love of truth, comes forward on behalf of any ac- 
cused person who is in danger of being swept to destruc- 
tion by the torrent of prejudice; but I have no 

to express my abhorrence for that traffic testimon: 

from professional pique or for the sustenation of a par- 
ticular theory, men of science—I grieve to say— 
sionally are led to offer. Assuming all that they say on the 
question of detecting strychnine to be true, is it certain 
that the poison can be found in all cases? Dr. Taylor 
says, ‘No,’ and that it would be a most mischievous and 
dangerous proposition to assert that the poison must in 
all cases be detected, for such a theory might enable 
many a guilty man to escape who would take care 
administer only such quantities as being large enough 
destroy would not be large enough to admit of subse- 
quent detection by analysis in the stomach. What have 
these gentlemen done? ‘They have given large doses 
the experiments they have made for the purposes of 
case, in which they have been ‘retained’—I use 
word ‘ retained,’ for it is the proper word—in all 
cases, I say, they have given doses large enough 
detected. But the gentlemen who made the experiments 
in Cooke's case failed in detecting strychnine in two 

out of four in which they had administered it 
The conclusion I draw is that there is no positive 
of detection.” The Attorney-General then drew 
tion to other parts of the evidence, 
although the learned counsel for the defence 

to combat the prosecution inch by inch, he had 
alluded to the fact of Palmer having obtained stry 
shortly before Cooke's death. If he procured it 
patient, why was not that patient produced? or, 
any other purpose, why was it not explained ? 
learned serjeant had passed over the matter in a myste- 
rious, but significant silence. Then, as regards Newton, 
the chemist’s assistant, to whom perjury was attri- 
buted, what could be his motive for desiring to 
procure, by means of a lie, the conviction of the accused ? 
But it was said that Palmer called in Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Bamford to see Cooke in his last illness. He picked his 
men well. Without any disrespect to Mr. Bamford, he 
must contend that his powers were impaired by age; 
and, as regards Mr. Jones, he thought the event 

that Palmer was justified in believing that he was a man 
fitted for his purpose. Not one of the medical witnesses 
for the defence spoke of antimony, though Dr. Taylor 
found that drug in the tissues. Who could have admin- 
istered it but Palmer? Then, Palmer solicited that Mr. 
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Cooke had had on the night previous to Mr. Jones's ar- 
rival; and various other circumstances which, taken to- 
gether, were of importance, tended to fix the act on the 
prisoner. It had been said that there was no motive. 
If the evidence established the guilt of Palmer, motive 
would be but a secondary consideration. But Palmer 
was a man in the direst embarrassment; he owed 
19,0007. upon bills, all of which were forged; and he 
failed to obtain the 13,0002 for which he insured his 
brother’s life, the insurance office refusing, under the 
circumstances, to pay the amount. He and Cooke were 
jointly interested in the 500/. for which Polestar was 
assigned. Polestar won at the Shrewsbury races; Cooke, 
desirous to redeem his property, sent 300/.; but this 
sum was taken by Palmer, and applied to the payment 
of his own debts. Cooke had assigned everything to 
Palmer ; and there was therefore no reason whatever for 
saying that Palmer had an interest in Cooke's life. He 
was in fact interested in his death; and the sudden ac- 
cession of wealth to the accused immediately after the 











Cooke inde to him in 30007. or 40007. 

‘what had become of the betting-book? Palmer had ob- 
served, “ A dead man’s bets are void— besides which, he 
received them on the course.” But who received those 
bets, and who was responsible for them? Why, the 
prisoner at the bar. It was for the jury now to say 
whether they could come to any other conclusion than 
that Palmer was guilty of the murder laid to his charge. 
“Tf,” concluded the Attorney-General, “ if, on.a review 
of the whole case, comparing the evidence on one side 
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of his own. personal opinion that the prisoner is innocent, 
and that the jury, if they found him Guilty, would one | 
day repent it. Such assertions are merely analogous to | 
the formal plea ‘Not Guilty.’ They go for nothing 
more, and the most inconvenient consequences would | 


follow from regarding them in any other light.” His 
lordship then proceeded to state the allegations both on 
the side of the prosecution and the defence, and observed 
that, if there was no motive for the commission of the 
oN the probability of Palmer having committed it 
would be greatly lessened. Still, it was not unknown, 
in the annals of crime, that offenees had been committed 
without any assignable reason. In cases of poisoning, the 
result generally depends mainly on the medical evidence ; 
but what is called the moral and circumstantial evidence, 


and on the other, and weighing it in the even scales of | should also be considered. His lordship informed the jury 


justice, you can come to the conclusion of innoeence, or 


that any observations which he might from time to time 


can even entertain that fair and reasonable amount of | make from the bench would merely be thrown out with a 


doubt of which the accused is entitled to the benefit, in 
God’s name acquit him; but if, on the other hand, all 
the facts and all the evidence lead your minds, with 
satisfaction to yourselves, to the conclusion of his guilt, 
then—but then only—I ask for a verdict of ‘ Guilty’ 
at your hands. For the protection of the good, for the 
repression of the wicked, I ask for that verdict by which 
alone —as it seems to me—the safety of society can be 
secured, and the imperious demands of public justice can 
be satisfied.” 

The address of the Attorney-General occupied nearly 
four hours; and, at its conclusion, the Court adjourned 


till Monday. 
THE SUMMING-UP. 
The excitement in the neighbourhood of the court on 
Monday morning was even greater than it had been on 


view to assisting them, and would by no means be in- 
tended to have any influence, by way of dictation, on 
their minds. The verdict was in their hands alone, 
Referring to Palmer's pecuniary embarrassments pre- 
vious to the death of Cooke, his Lordship related all the 
circumstances attending the prisoner’s dealings with 
Pratt and Padwick ; his insurance of his brother's life 
for 13,0002; his inability to obtain the money after Wal- 
ter Palmer’s death; his association with Cooke in connex- 
ion with money matters ; his various liabilities and want 
of money before the death of Cooke, and his possession 
of cash after the death of that gentleman. His Lord- 
ship next read Wright’s evidence as to the large debts 
due to his brother from Palmer, and the bill of sale 
given by Palmer, as security, upon the whole of his 
property ; Strawbridge’s evidence as to the forgery of 


previous days, Large numbers of persons—many of | Mrs. Palmer's name to acceptances ; and the further evi- 


them belonging to the upper classes—waited outside 
from an early hour for the opening of the doors; but in 
the end, many of those who held tickets were unable to 
obtain places, for the galleries and the body of the court, 
directly the public was admitted, were filled to inconve- 
nience. The jury, who had been out for a walk in the 
earlier part of the morning, took their seats a little be- 
fore ten o'clock; and the civic functionaries shortly 
afterwards made their appearance. The Attorney-Ge- 
neral was not present; but all the other counsel on both 
sides attended as usual. 

The appearance of the prisoner is variously described. 
According to the Times reporter, only a slight additional 
shade ef anxiety passed over his face during the address 
of the Lord Chief Justice. Other accounts state that 
he seemed lost in thought until the commencement of 
the summing-up, and that it was then quite painful to 
see the eagerness with which he listened to every word, 
He gazed fixedly, and with parted lips, at Lord Camp- 
bell, and appeared nervously apprehensive of losing any 
portion of the address; but, on his Lordship beginning 
to read the evidence, he seemed to breathe freely again, 
and to look on with comparative indifference. 

Lord Camere addressing the jury, said: —“‘I must 
begin by imploring you to banish from your minds all 
that oceurred previous to your coming into this court. 
No doubt there was the strongest prejudice against the 
prisener in the county of Stafford, where the offence for 
whieh he is to answer is alleged to have been committed ; 
and this prejudice was so strong that the Court of 
Queen’s Bench made an order to remove the trial from 
the county. With gentlemen of your intelligence, I 
feel it to be an unnecessary caution; but it is my duty 
to entreat that you will not suffer your minds to be in- 
fluenced by anything which you may have heard against 
the prisoner with respect to matters not connected with 
this charge, There is certainly evidence which tends to 
connect the prisoner with some very discreditable trans- 
actions. He appears to have forged a great number of 
bills of exchange. These transactions would, however, 
haye been excluded altogether from your notice, but 
that it became absolutely necessary that they should be 
brought forward. By the practice of some foreign coun- 
tries, it is allowable in the case of an accused person to 
put forward evidence that he has committed other 
offences with the view of showing that the prisoner is 
an immoral person, who might be reasonably d 


dence of Mr. Weatherby, particularly calling the atten- 
tion of the jury to the fact of the cheque purporting to 
be signed by Cooke haying been returned to Palmer by 
Mr, Weatherby, when he refused payment of it, “A 
great deal,” said his Lordship, ‘‘ turns upon the question 
whether that cheque was really sigiied by Cooke or not, 
as, if not, it shows that Palmer was dealing with Cooke’s 
money and appropriating it to his own use,” 

Mr. Serjeant Shee observed that Mr. Weatherby ex- 
pressed an opinion that the cheque was Cooke’s. 

Lord Campbell :—‘‘ Mr. Weatherby said that the body 
of the cheque was not in Cooke’s handwriting, and that 
he had paid no attention to the signature, You, gentle- 
men, must consider all the evidence with regard to this 
part of the case. The cheque is not produced, although 
it was sent back by Mr. Weatherby to Palmer and 
notice to produce it has been given. If it had been 
produced, we could have seen whether Cooke’s signa- 
ture was genuine. It is not produced.” His Lordship 
then read the evidence of Butler, to whom Palmer owed 
money in respect of bets, and of Bergen, an inspector of 
police, who had searched Palmer’s house for papers after 
the inquest. “it might have been expected that the 
cheque which was returned by Mr. Weatherby to Pal- 
mer, who professed to set store upon it and to have 
given value for it, and who required Mr. Weatherby not 
to pay away avy money until it had been satisfied, would 
have been found, but it is not forthcoming. It is for 
you to draw whatever inference may suggest itself to 
you from this circumstance. We then come to the arrest 
of Palmer. Now, as it strikes my mind, the circum- 
stance that Palmer remained in the neighbourhood 
after suspicion had arisen against him is of importance, 
and ought to be taken into consideration by you, 
although he may, perhaps, have done so thinking that 
from the care he had taken nothiag could ever be disco- 
vered against him. It seems, however, he was impri- 
soned on civil process before the verdict of the coroner’s 
jury rendered him amenable to a criminal charge. Be- 
sides the cheque purporting to be signed by Cooke, the 
prisoner also had in his possession a document purporting 
that certain bills had been accepted by him for Cooke ; 
but neither that document nor any such bills have been 
found. All the papers which were not retained were re- 
turned to the prisoner’s brother, and notice bas been 
given to produce them; but neither the bills nor the 
a 








te haye committed the particular offence alleged against 
him; but the law of England presumes that every 
man is innocent until his guilt is established, and it 
provides that evidence shall only be offered against 
him on the charge for which he is arraigned. Gentle- 
men, it gives me great satisfaction to find that 
this ease has been laid so fully before you. Every- 
thing has been done that could be accomplished to 
assist the jury in coming to a right conclusion, The pro- 
seoution has been taken up by the Government of the 
country merely in order that justice may be fully and 
fairly done. The Attorney-General, who is the first law 
officer of the Crown, has conducted the prosecution as 
the Minister of Public Justice, and the prisoner appears 
to have had ample means for conducting his defence. 
Witnesses, very properly, have been brought from all 
parte of the kingdom in his defence, and he has had the 
edvantage of having his case conducted by one of the 
Most advocates at the English bar. I most 
strongly recommend you to attend to everything that 

from 


fell se eloquently, so ably, and so impressivel 
that advooate, with the qxesption only of the expression 


t are produced.” Passing to the consideration 
of the circumstances attending the the alleged adminis- 
tration of poison to Cooke at the inn at Shrewsbury after 
the races, Lord Campbell pointed out the discrepancies 
existing between the evidence of the witness Fisher (for 
the prosecution) and that of Myatt, for the defence. The 
latter said Cooke did not leave the room after taking 
the brandy and water, whereas the former said he did so 
for ten minutes, The jury would also observe that 
Fisher spoke to having handed Cooke between 700/. and 
800/. on the Thursday morning before his death; and 
yet when Cooke died no such sum was found in his pos- 
session. Theevidence of Mrs. Brooks, who stated that 
she saw Palmer at the hotel during the races examining 
the contents of a tumbler by holding it up to the light 
and shaking it, his Lordship thought was worth nothing. 
With respect to Elizabeth Mills, the chambermaid 
at the Talbot Arms, Rugeley, it had been hinted that 
she had been bribed by Mr. Stevens, Cooke's step- 
father; but there was not the smallest pretence for the 
allegation, nor did there appear to be any ground for 
imputing that Mr. Gardner, the attorney who attended 
the inquest on Mr. Stevens's behalf, was any other than 








a respectable man. There was a discrepancy 
the statements of Elizabeth Mills vx the trial ‘and 
depositions before the coroner. (n the former her 
she did not mention that the broth pTepared for Coo 
and of which she took two spoosifuls, bad andeheene 
alleging, as a reason for this omission, that she amy 
asked by the coroner. Her evidence on this point hawt 
ever, was confirmed by that of Lavinia Barnes, 
low-servant. His Lordship then proceeded to 
evidence of Mr. Jones, surgeon, of Lutterworth, 
letter forwarded to that witness on the Monday 
Palmer, informing him that Cooke had been taken 
with diarrhoea in the night, and requesting him to 
over and see him, upon which he re asa peomneg 
terious part of the case, that the evidence of jon 
clearly showed that there was no diarrhea about -~ 
at all, nor anything of a bilious nature in hig 
The evidence of Dr. Savage, to whom Cooke i 
when he thought himself labouring under the se- 
condary symptoms of a disease from which he 
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suffered, tended to show that at that time he La 
in excellent health. Referring to the evidence of 
Newton, the chemist’s assistant, and to the fact that he 
had not mentioned his having given to 


Palmer when before the coroner, nor up to Tuesday 
morning before he appeared in that court, the Chief 
Justice told the jury that the incident was one which 
deserved their attention; but at the same time there was 
no contradiction in his evidence, and therefore too much 
stress must not be laid upon the omission, which might 
have been caused by fear, operating upon a weak mind, 
Roberts’s evidence was next read. He also had not 
entered the sale of the six grains of strychnine to the 
prisoner in his book; still there appeared to be nothing 
in this to impeach his veracity. If the jury believed 
him, as well as Newton, there was evidence of the 
soner having purchased strychnine on both days—the 
three grains on the Monday, and the six on the 

the day of Cooke’s death. It had been asserted for 
defence that the symptoms in Cooke's death were not 
those of strychnine; but no account had been given, op 
suggested, of what had been done with the chnine 
which it was alleged Palmer had purchased, Te- 
moval, by the prisoner, of the jar containing Cooke's 
intestines, was not in itself a remarkable fact, except 
when it was taken in connexion with his subsequent 
conduct in trying to get the jar broken, The 

tion of that conduct advanced by the defence he did 
not think was justified by the facts. Palmer's attempt 
to influence the mind of the coroner, by communicating 
to him the result of Dr. Taylor's post-mortem examina- 
tion, his Lordship considered highly improper; but such 
conduct might be consistent with and it 
would be for the jury to say whether it was or was-not. 
The prisoner, however, had evidently endeavoured to 
tamper with justice. Passing from this documentary 
evidence to that of the book of poisons found in the 
prisoner’s possession, his Lordship declared his opinion 
that the notes written in it on the operations of strych- 
nine and nue vomica ought not to weigh one iota against 
the prisoner, and ought not to influence the jury at all, 
as in all probability they were written at a time when 
he was pursuing his medical studies in London, The 
medical evidence was then read over, with a view to 
balancing the contradictory assertions with respect to 
the possibility of always finding strychnine after death, 
when it has been administered. Dr. Taylor (his Lord- 
ship said) had perhaps acted indisereetly in communi- 
cating with newspapers; but no such imputation rested 
on Dr. Rees, and he fully confirmed the testimony of his 
coadjutor. 

The evidence for the prosecution having been summed 
up, the Court adjourned till the next day. 

Lord Campbell resumed his summing-up on Tuesday 
morning by calling attention to the fact that Palmer ap- 
plied Cooke’s money to the payment of his own debts— 
debts for which he alone was liable. There was further 
evidence, that he employed a man of the name of Her- 
ring to collect Cooke’s betting money, and to 
it to his use. It appeared that, when Cooke's death took 
place, he took advantage of it for obtaining possession of 
the horse Polestar, which had belonged to Cooke; and 
there was evidence of his having fabricated a document, 
which was to declare that certain bills of exchange, im 
which it appeared that both he and Cooke were con- 
cerned, were negotiated for Cooke’s advantage, and that 
the prisoner derived no benefit from them. That docu- 
ment was to have been brought forward after Cooke's 
death; for, if Cooke had survived, the fraud must have 
been exposed, and the prisoner punished. With respect 
to the question that no strychnine was found in the body, 
that was for the consideration of the jury. There was 
no point of law according to which the poison must be 
found in the body of a deceased person, to constitute 
evidence of death by poisoning. The witnesses for the 
defence said that, had strychnine been administered, they 
should have expected to find it; but other witnesses of 
high reputation (Dr. Christison among the number) 
gave a different opinion, As regards the length of time 
which elapsed between the alleged administration of the 
poison and the appearance of the symptoms, it ap 
to him that, although the interval was less in the cases 
of the animals experimented on, in the case of Cooke it 
would depend on the manner in which the pills were 
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space of time elapess 
instances of this in the 
Mr. Serjeant Shee: 





than im brutes. And there were 
evidence given on both sides. 
“J¢ is not stated in the eyi- 


that there were instances in 
he books been put in in the course of the 
nk where the interval between the administration of 
chnine and its effects was as long as in the case of 
pate Then, antimony was discovered in the body of 
the deceased, which would show that tartar emetic, 
ing vomiting, had been administered. It was 
Finposeble 


for any one who paid attention to the con- 
duct of the 


Merb be expected from an innocent man. With regard 
to the funeral, he was eager to have the body of Cooke 
fastened down in the coffin; and evidence was given 
from which it might be presumed that he got possession 
of Cooke’s ba ary tage Then, there was his conduct 
in a to the post-boy to overturn the jar, 
containing the contents of the body of Cooke, when about 
to be sent up for analysis. The jury also found him 
tampering with the post-master, and procuring from him 
the opening of the letter from Dr. Taylor to Mr. Gard- 
ener, the attorney who had been employed to conduct 
the prosecution; and tampering with the coroner, to 
procure a verdict from the coroner's jury, which would 
exonerate him from the suspicion which then attached 
to him. These were serious matters for the considera- 


tion of the jury ; and it would be for them to say whe- | 


ther they were not sufficient to support the charge 
against the prisoner. The defence consisted of two 
parts: first, of the medical evidence; and, secondly, of 
the evidence as to facts. On the first point, there were 
a number of gentlemen of high honour, unsullied in- 
tegrity, and profound scientific knowledge who had come 
there sincerely to speak the truth, and assist in the ad- 
ministration of justice. But the jury would consider 
whether some of the witnesses did not come for the pur- 
pose of procuring an acquittal. Now it was material to 
the due administration of justice that witnesses should 
not be turned into advocates, any more than that advo- 
cates should be turned into witnesses. The jury would 
say, whether some of the witnesses did not go beyond 
what was required of them, and assume the character of 
advocates im the cause. To his mind, Dr. Nunneley 
seemed to have displayed an interest in the question 
which was not altogether consistent with the character 
of a witness. His Lordship went through the whole of 
the medical evidence for the defence, pointing out where 
it was nullified in cross-examination ; then, passing to 
the more general evidence brought forward by Mr. 
Serjeant Shee, he called attention to all the points on 
which it contradicted the statements of the witnesses for 
the . With regard to Mr. Jeremiah Smith, 
the solicitor at Rugeley, it would be for the jury, having 
heard him give his evidence, and having heard the cross- 
examination, to say what credit they could attach to 
him. His Lordship read Mr. Smith's evidence, and also 
the three letters written by the deceased with reference 
t some overdue bills ; and commented on Mr. Smith’s 
intimacy with the prisoner's mother, and his 
equivocating denial of his attestation of the document 
which purported to bear the signature of Walter Palmer. 
That was the whole of his evidence. The jury saw how 
the witness had conducted himself—how he had denied 
the signature to the document, for signing which it was 
suggested he had received 5/. from the prisoner ; and 
the jury would have to say whether this was not really 
the fact, and then determine what credit they could attach 
to the evidence of the man who had told a palpable false- 
hood. His lordship having again dwelt on the fact that 
no answer had been made to the general conduct of the 
accused, reminded the jury that they could not eonvict 
‘him on suspicion, not even on a strong suspicion; but that 
if they had a strong conviction, it would be their duty to 
give a verdict of Guilty, undeterred by any of the sug- 
gestions that had been made to them. “ You will give 
your verdict,” said the Chief Justice in conclusion, “ ac- 
cording to the oath you have taken; and may God 
direct you to a right conclusion !” 

Atthe close of his address, his Lordship was sensibly 
affected. His voice trembled with emotion, and the con- 

sentences were almost inaudible. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee: “ The question which your Lord- 
ship has submitted to the jury is whether Cooke's symp- 
toms were consistent with death by strychnine. I 
submit——” 


% 





THE LEADER. 


and that in the human subject a greater doubt, the death of Cooke by strychnine. It is my duty 
4 am 


to submit that. It is your Lordships’ duty, if I 
wrong, to overrule it.” 


Lord Campbell (addressing the jury): “ Gentlemen, 


I did not submit to you that the question upon which 


prisoner at the bar, not to see that there | 
of it which did not belong to what | 





Lord Campbell : “‘ That is not the question which I have | 


submitted to the jury; it is @ question. I have told 
them that unless they consider the symptoms consistent 
with death by strychnine they ought to acquit the 
prisoner.” 


Mr, Serjeant Shee : “It is my duty not to be deterred 
expression of displeasure; it is my duty to a 
much tribunal than even your Lordships’ to sub- 
mit what occurs to me to be the proper question. I 
to your Lordships that the question whether 
Symptoms are consistent with death by strych- 
dine is a wrong question, unless it be followed by this— 
inconsisten’ 


. t with death by other and natural | 
Causes,’ and that the question should be whether the | 


evidence establishes, beyond all reasonable 


alone your verdict was to turn was whether the symp- 
toms of Cooke were those of strychnine, but I said that 
that was a most material question, and I desired you to 
consider it, I said that if you thought that he died from 
natural disease—that he did not die from poisoning by 
strychnine—you should acquit the prisoner; but then I 
went on to say that, if you were of opinion that the 
symptoms were consistent with death from stryehnine, you 
should consider the other evidence given in the case to see 
whether strychnine had been administered to him, and 
whether it had been administered by the prisoner at the 
bar. These are the questions that I again put to you. 
If you come to the conclusion that these symptoms were 
consistent with death from strychnine, do you believe 
that death actually resulted from the administration of 
strychnine, and that that strychnine was administered by 
the prisoner at the bar? Do not find a verdict of Guilty 
unless you believe that the strychnine was administered 
to the deceased by the prisoner at the bar; but, if you 
believe that, it is your duty to God and man te find the 
prisoner Guilty.” 

During the absence of the court and jury in an earlier 
part of the day to obtain refreshments, Palmer threw a 
paper over to one of his solicitors, on which he had 
written some words expressive of his reliance on an ac- 
quittal. 

THE VERDICT. 

The Lord Chief Justice and the jury retired from the 
court at eighteen minutes past two o'clock. After an 
absence of one hour and seventeen minutes, the jury re- 
turned, and the prisoner, who had beer removed on the 
retirement of the jury, was placed in the dock at the 
same moment. In the intermediate time, one little 
incident, full of significant import, awakened marked 
attention, viz., the entrance into court of the Rev. J. 
Davis, chaplain of Newgate, who took his seat upon 
the bench near the seats of the Judges, in fall ca- 
nonicals, ready to pronounce the final “Amen” when 
sentence of death should be pronounced, if the jury eon- 
victed the prisoner. 

Palmer exhibited little emotion during this stage of 
the proceedings. The question of “ Guilty or Not 
Guilty” having been asked im the usual manner by the 
Clerk of the Arraigns, in the midst of a profound silence, 

The Foreman said: ‘‘ We find the prisoner GULLTY.” 

The Clerk of the Arraigns then asked Palmer whether 
he had anything to urge why sentence of death should 
not be passed on him. The prisoner (who, according to 
some accounts, appeared perfectly calm and indifferent, 
and, aceording to others, reddened in the face on the 
question being put, and showed some slight convulsive 
twitching about the mouth) made no reply. 


THE SENTENCE. 

The three Judges having put on their black caps, 

The Lord Chief Justice proceeded to pass sentence 
upon the prisoner in the following terms :-—‘‘ William 
Palmer, after a long and impartial trial you have been 
convicted by a jury of your country of the crime of 
Wilful Murder. In that verdict, my two learned brothers 
(Mr. Baron Alderson and Mr, Justice Cresswell), who 
have so anxiously attended to every circumstance that 
has been adduced in evidence, and myself, entirely 
concur, and consider the conviction altogether satisfac- 
tery. Your case is attended with such circumstances of 
aggravation that I do not dare to touch upon them. 
Whether the present is the first and only offence that 
you have committed, is known only to God and to your 
own conscience. It is seldom that such a fainiliarity 
with the means of death has appeared to have been ac- 
quired without a long experience; but for the offence of 
which you have been found guilty, your life is forfeited. 
You must prepare to die, and I trust that as you can 
expect no mercy in this world, you will, by repenting of 
your crimes, seek to obtain pardon from Almighty God. 
The Act of Parliament under which you have been tried, 
and under which you have been brought to the bar of 
this court, at your own request, gives power to the court 
to direct that the sentence shall be executed either 
within the district of the Central Criminal Court or in 
the county where the offence is committed, and in your 
case, it is our opinion that, for the sake of example, the 
sentence shall be carried into effect in the county of 
Stafford. I hope that your terrible example will have 
the effect of deterring others from the commission of 
such atrocious crimes; and that it will be seen that, 
whatever art or cunning may be exercised to accomplish 
such a crime, with whatever caution, detection is 
almost sure to follow; and however destructive poisons 
may be in their effects, yet Providence, caring for the 
safety of human life, has given its creatures the means 
of detecting aud punishing the perpetrators of such 
offences as these. Again I entreat you to prepare for the 
awful change that awaits you. I will not seek to harrow 
up your feelings by dwelling upon the cireumstances of 
this most foul and horrible murder; but will at once 
proceed to pass upon you the sentence of the law, which 
is, that you be taken from the bar at which you now 


| stand back to the gaol of Newgate, from whence you 








came; and that be afterwards removed to the 
county gaol of Stafford, that being the county in which 
your offence was com’ and that anak 
thenee to the place of execution, and : 
neck until you be dead, and that your be 
wards buried within the precincts of the where 
you were last confined; and may the God 
have merey on your soul !” 

To this the Chaplain said, “Amen!” and the re- 
sponse, in a low tone, though audibly, was repeated all 
over the court. 


PALMER ON MONDAY NIGHT. 
The Times of Tuesday contains Some 
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conclasion of the first day’s summing up. ig 3 
Lord Campbell's address was clearly st him, 
courage remained apparently undaunted. “He met his 


Fak 
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brother George, and his solicitor, Mr. J 
Birmingham (not Mr. Jeremiah Smith, 
with the same firmness and unblenched 
brother, who was visibly affected, 

seeing him, William Palmer spoke cheeringly, 
‘Don’t take on, George; there is a God above us 
will stand between me and harm. I am innocent of the 
crime imputed to me. Let that be a consolation to 
my mother, and my boy. Act upon my word; T 
never deceived you yet; and, however guilty I have 
been in other things, to destroy life has never entered 
my head.’ He then tapped his brother on the shoulder 
and went on, ‘ May you sleep as soundasI do! I 
had a good tea, with half a pound of steak. be 
have as good a night’s rest as I shall! Tell my 

and my boy that Newton and Mills are false, and 
fear the grave as little as my bed.’ With that 
hands with both. He then entered into a desultory con- 
versation, inquiring how his boy was, and saying, * Tell 
Willy his father has had many troubles, but the least of 
all has been the accusation of murder against him.’ 
then said, ‘Good night! God bless you! May 
mind be as easy as mine is now! Don’t feel low. fol 
Smith's evidence was very bad. It has left the case 


- 
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DEPARTURE OF PALMER FOR STAFFORD GAOL. 

Some hours after the conclusion of the trial, 
was taken from Newgate to Euston-square in a cab, in 
charge of two officers ; thence transferred to the London 
and North-Western Railway station, and conveyed to 
Stafford Gaol by the eight o'clock train. 

Immediately on the cab containing the = being 
driven imto the station-yard, Palmer and keepers 
alighted, and walked through the large room on to the 
platform. The fact of Palmer being in the station spread 
rapidly, and in a few moments there was a rush into the 
station, and the platform became crowded. On arriving 
on the platform, Palmer was i placed in the 
middle compartment cf a first-class carriage, followed by 
his keepers, who sat on each side of him. The 
was soon surrounded by large numbers. This was 
dently annoying to Palmer, and the blinds of the 
window were drawn down. The criminal wore a 


i 


rdinary 
throughout the trial. He arrived at Stafford 
midnight. 





IRELAND. 

Tae Trererary Banx.—A dividend of 2s. 
pound has been struck, payable on and after the 
June. This is owing to the unremitting assiduity of the 
official manager and his solicitor. The trade 
the Freeman's Journal supplies the following information 
upon the subject :—“‘Simultaneously with the dividend, 
which is wholly paid out of the assets of the bank, 
official assignee proposes to make a call on all the contri- 
butaries of 40/, per share, or four times the amount 
the sum paid up. The number of shares subject to this 
call is 5439, from which, however, must be deducted 
solvencies, and also debts due to shareholders whieh they 
will be entitled to set off against the call, so that the 
amount actually to be received cannot even be estimated.” 

Decuuxk or Paurrerism.—There is a reduction of 
nearly fifty per cent. in the number of paupers this year 
in the Galway workhouse as compared with the cemmes~ 
ponding period in 1855. 
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THE PEACE REJOICINGS. 


Wuarever may be the degree of satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction at the terms of peace, Englishmen so seldom 
pepe wa, rg are so rarely treated with anything 
a show, that they seemed determined to make the 
most of Thursday. The day was not remarkably fine— 
not what is called by loyal folk “a Queen’s day ;” but 
the people turned out from an early hour, and remained 
out till a late hour. Like the day on which the nation 
rejoiced for the last peace, the sky was overcast with 
clouds; however, it did not rain, and all looked for- 
ward with confidence to the darkness which would show 
the fireworks off to advantage. The streets were crowded, 
during the morning and afternoon, with idlers who lazily 
watched the preparations for the illumination ; the parks, 
also, had their throngs of sight-seers, looking at the 
soldiers and at the stir in the neighbourhood of St. 
James’s Palace consequent on her Majesty's drawing- 
room; shops were partially closed; dining-rooms were 
more than usually crammed by those who more than 
usually crammed themselves; green importations from 
the country (human, not vegetable) wandered with 
hands in pockets and eyes lost in wonderment through 
the main thoroughfares ; balconies were covered with 
crimson drapery, and windows mantled with evergreens ; 
flags waved and flapped in the wind, which was none of 
the warmest; the boats on the river were adorned with 
streamers; bells rang from the steeples; and the holiday 
spirit declared itself after the usual English fashion. 

The proceedings of the day were inaugurated by an 
inspection of the Foot Guards in St. James’s Park by 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert, accompanied by 
Prince Frederick William of Prussia, the Prince Regent 
of Baden, and his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, in the presence of several military officers of dis- 
tinction, including, among others, Lord Hardinge, the 
Commander-in-Chief; Sir George Wetherall, Adjutant- 
General; Lord Cardigan, General Sir Richard Airey, 
Colonel Gordon, General Smyth, General Sir Charles 
Yorke, and Colonel Wetherall, 

This, however, was but a faint foreshadowing of the 

i reserved for the night, when the whole of 
Lendon—not merely in the centre, but, in a lesser de- 
gree, out into the suburbs—stood forth from the dark 
background of clouds, painted in fire and coloured flame. 
The illuminations were very general and very superb. 
It would be impossible for us to follow the example of 
the daily press, and particularize the various displays ; 
but we may state that ambassadorial residences, aristo- 
cratical mansions, club-houses, public buildings, and 
middle-class dwellings, all contributed to the total effect. 
One of the most magnificent specimens, however, must be 
noted. This was at Dudley House, the residence of 
Lord Ward, in Park-lane. The entire front of this 
mansion had been surrounded with gas-pipes—the whole 
outline of the architecture of the building, including 
porch, cornices, and other projections, having been closely 
followed. The columns were ornamented with spiral jets, 
and from the front of the edifice burst forth no fewer 
than 20,000 jets of gas. The house stood out in gorgeous 
relief, visible far across the park, vying even with the 
fireworks, and showing like some enchanted palace of 
burning gold. The Turkish Embassy in Bryanston- 
square was also singularly brilliant. 

Long before half-past nine (the hour at which the 
fireworks were advertized to commence), the sight-seers 
had congregated in large numbers in the parks. At the 
stated time, the four displays, divided between the 
Green, Hyde, and Victoria Parks, and Primrose Hill, 
began simultaneously; and nothing could exceed the 
grandeur of the effect when the darkness seemed to be 
in an instant kindled by an intense crimson glare, 
which, spreading upwards almost to the zenith, flushed 
the grey clouds which were lowering in the heavens, and 
struck them red hot as with the light of a gigantic con- 
flagration. The writer of these lines was at that mo- 
ment approaching the scene of the display in Hyde Park, 
and was winding under the trees which lie between that 
locality and Kensington Gardens. From this spot, some- 
thing of all the displays (with the exception, perhaps, 
of Victoria Park) was visible; and the central darkness 
seemed to be half girdled with a fiery tempest. The 
effect of the light on the Serpentine was also very beau- 
tiful; but the chief grandeur was in the union of 
glare and coloured radiance from several directions. 
The nearer view, however, was splendid. The official 
programme for all the localities included a profusion of 
gorgeous works of pyrotechny ; and, for some two hours, 
the heavens, with but rare and short intervals, glowed 
forth like a vast dome of living jewellery, perpetually 
changing in form and colour; now presenting one mass 
of gold; now shooting up in long serpentine paths, or 
descending in fountains of light, or hanging down- 
wards like the carved bosses from some vast cathe- 
dral roof; and now spreading forth into galaxies 
of many-hued stars, lapsing smoothly away be- 
fore the wind. The large crowds gathered in all the 
localities were delighted with the display; but 
the visitors to Victoria Park state that, though 
what they saw was magnificent, there was not enough 
variety. Some of the devices in the Green Park were 
very ingenious and beautiful. 
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The conduct of the people was admirable ; and we do 
not hear of any casualties. 

The grass in the parks yesterday presented a woful 
appearance, being terribly cut up by the trampling of 
the multitdues. 





CHARACTER OF COUNT CAVOUR. 
Mr. Bartz Sr. Jonn has favoured us with the 
following extract from his forthcoming work on 
The Sub-Alpine Kingdom. It has the advantage of 
coming from an eye-witness; but we reserve our 
judgment upon the opinions expressed :— 


It would not be interesting to criticize the manners, 
or describe the personal appearance of statesmen whose 
names may never become familiar to the English public. 
I shall confine myself, therefore, to noticing briefly the 
characteristics of a very few who have already in some 
sort made European reputations. 

There is, in the first place, the Count Cavour, whose 
portly person and aggressive countenance are tolerably 
well known in England. My first impression of him 
was favourable. He seemed to have a straightforward 
business air; and it was not offensively apparent that he 
had been told his countenance was like Napoleon’s; and 
that he could overthrow an opponent, as could Chatham, 
by his eagle glance. I soon noticed, however, a sardonic 
smile flashing now and then along his lip, and swiftly 
concealing itself under an expression of bonhomie. Some 
said the smile was affected; and had been learned from 
the celebrated actress La Marchionni, the great prede- 
cessor of La Ristori. For my part, in the parliamentary 
manners of this Piedmontese minister, I thought I re- 
cognized reminiscences of Sir Robert Pee); and it is 
quite certain that Count Cavour was an assiduous at- 
tendant in our gallery during a portion of the career of 
that statesman. At any rate, it soon became evident 
that the Count was playing a part; and this, although 
the ‘ make-up” was very good, naturally destroyed the 
first impression. We instinctively start and hold off on 
finding ealoulating cunning pulling the strings of appa- 
rent honesty. 

I began to understand why the Piedmontese, almost 
to a man, even the ministerial deputies, even the other 
ministers themselves, are inclined to dislike Count Ca- 
vour. He is reported to be overbearing, and jealous of 
the talent of other people; and his colleagues have the 
satisfaction of hearing it said, that he will never act 
with persons who rise in the slightest degree above me- 
diocrity. It is undisputed that he has considerable 
talent, and that he shines especially in knowledge of the 
history of political economy ; but there is no doubt that 
he owes his present exalted position principally to the 
fact of his enormous wealth and aristocratic connexions. 
Englishmen have had many opportunities of knowing 
that it is not necessary for a prime minister to be a man 
of genius. Count Cavour does not, certainly, merit 
that appellation; but he is a clever courtier, quite 
capable of a caprice of independence now and then, a 
well-read man, may be a dexterous diplomatist, and is a 
successful manager of the inferior arts of debating. I 
have heard him try an eloquent “ appeal” which was re- 
ceived with awkward silence by his supporters ; and de- 
risive laughter by the two oppositions. But he is strong 
in stating a case, ingenious in finding plausible reasons 
for doubtful acts, moderately genial when he has really 
a good cause in hand, and speaks with a certain air of 
authority, not without its effect, when he knows he is 
not provoking the hostility of the extreme left. He 
seems always to be in dread of that small knot of men, 
in whom naturally the chief talent of the house is cen- 
tred,—turns his face generally towards them, and de- 
precates their hostility whenever possible. From that 
quarter comes the most effectual opposition to his finan- 
cial schemes, not so much in the shape of votes, as of 
criticism. The rest of the house almost always acqui- 
esces in these schemes, which are never anything but 
trifling modifications of the old routine system of Pied- 
mont; or new experiments tending to make the new “ tax 
on patents,” as it is called—that is, on industry—more 
acceptable to the country. 

Both ministerialists and Codini know very well that 
as soon as the present system has been pronounced a 
failure, direct taxation must be tried,—in other words 
that land, which is now almost entirely exempt from 
burdens, must be made to contribute its due share, 
whatever that may be. 

This is the real question on which the Piedmontese 
are divided amongst themselves. It is the old quarrel. 
Aristocracy endeavouring to preserve the honours and 
profits of the government, and making the democracy 
pay all expenses. We have not yet decided the matter 
in England. What wonder, therefore, that Count Ca- 
vour, pledged to oppose the income-tax, and every tax 
that does not fall directly or indirectly on the consumer— 
pledged to preserve the unjust and absolute exemption of 
wealthy landholders, whilst struggling tradesmen are 
made to pay nearly all their profits—should, in spite of 
his Voltairean principles, and petty interference with 
church abuses, force the unwilling aristocracy to keep 
him as their leader. Faith, of course, must give way to 
property. Is it not so in all countries ? 






M. MANIN ON THE [TALIAN « 
THE PONIARD.” THEORY 


Tue following letter from M. Manin hag 
to our esteemed contemporary, the Diri he aan 
Paris 

“ Accustomed as I am to speak in tems coat he 
and often bold, when I have the conti 
serving my country, I do not now hesitate to bra 
clamour, rancour, and even danger. id 

“There is one great enemy of Italy which the 
national party must contend against without rest or 
pause, oa ahs yee ete _ in that. contest it will be 
suppo and secon y the robati: 
of the whole of civilized Burope 4 SPPlauee 

“ This great enemy of Italy is the doctrine of Political 
assassination, or, in other ter the 

iard. me ee 

“T will not stop to discuss the moralit 
tion. I know that there are acute EC o 
undertake its defence, and among others, and aboye all 
others eminent for the exub of their zeal, of their 
acuteness, and their doctrine, the reverend fathers the 
Jesuits. But I also know, and as a political man this 
suffices for me, that the feelings of every honest man in 
Italy and abroad reject, reprove, and abominate such 
doctrine —the doctrine of destroying human life by acts of 
treachery, at any time, in any place, and for any motive 
whatever. 

“The great national party in Italy invites to itself, 
aud hopes to draw to it, the whole of its people who 
really love their country, and especially the most judi- 
cious, the most worthy, and the most respected for the 
unstained honour of their lives. But these men will 
never answer to that appeal unless the national party 
separate itself solemnly, absolutely, and irrevocably from 
assassins. That absolute separation is necessary to con- 
ciliate the sympathies of Europe, and to gain to our 
national cause the respect, the veneration, and the affec- 
tion which it merits. 

“Recollect how the Catholic Church, especially in 
Italy, lost and loses a great deal of its authority from 
having, out of regard for mere temporal interests, em- 
ployed means which the conscience of mankind con- 
demns, and from having made use of the co-operation 
of corrupted and corrupting agencies. Moral purity, in 
theory and in practice, constitutes the living and real 
force of every religion. But the devoted and ardent love 
of our country is itself a religion, and it would lose all 
authority in theory and in practice if it were deprived of 
moral sense. 

“ It is heartrending, it is shameful, to hear each day 
of atrocious deeds of stabbing that occur in Italy. I am 
aware that the greater part of these infamies are tracea- 
ble to the vile partizans of Austro-clerical despotism ; 
but can we deny that a portion of them is perpetrated by 
men who call themselves patriots, and who have become 
perverted by the theory of the poniard? And can we 
deny that the perpetual enemies of Italy use those atro- 
cities as a formidable weapon against us, and that they call 
us barbarous, ferocious, and devoid of every moral senti- 
ment, and unworthy of nationality as of liberty? Let 
us not forget what was the principal argument made use 
of by the orators who proposed or who defended in the 
French Assembly the expedition to Rome. 

“ By exposing to the world our foul and fatal ulcer, 
I know 1 perform an act of courage. I wish that to that 
courage I could add the power of words, and, in place of 
poor and rude language, that I possessed the persuasive 
eloquence which would move and agitate the innermost 
fibres of the heart, and with irresistible force infuse con- 
viction into the mind! Had I this gift, I should then 
say, in a manner more worthy, and with well-founded 
hopes of success,—*‘ Italians! Now is the time to efface 
that shameful stigma, to purify ourselves from that enor- 
mity. Our hands must be without stain. Let our 
purity from crime be the mark which shall 
the noble defenders of our country from the suicidal in- 
struments of the enemies of all law. Ours shall be the 
honourable weapons which become nobly and truly cou- 
rageous men, and our duty is to profess and propagate 
the doctrines of pure and indisputable morality.’ 

‘ Let the theory of assassination be left to the Jesuits, 
and let us abandon the poniard to the Sanfedesti. 

“ MANIN.” 


Another communication from the same pen corrects 
some misapprehensions :— 





“ Paris, May 20. 
“T believe it urgent to answer another I 
have been told that by advising the national party in 
Italy to confide in the Piedmontese Government I ren- 
der the patriots of Italy apathetic and preach inertness. 
Now, nothing could be further from my intention. I 
said that the national party in Italy ought to give its 
co-operation to the Piedmontese Government, in the 
event of that Government entering on the way which 
conducts to the common end—viz., the 
and unity of Italy. The national party does not abdi- 
cate; it co-operates. Co-operation is action, and not 
inertness. Already in March, 1854, when 1 protested 
against the counsels of Lord John Russell, I affi 
that we should ever agitate until such time as our inex~ 
tinguishable aspirations for national independence were 





satisfied. And now, in the name of the great N 
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May 31, 1856.] 





————————————— : fe 
talian patriots, ‘Agitate, agitate, 


I : 
J Art until our object be gained—until 
all become one and independent.’ I have every 
poor Pac that the Piedmontese Government will be 
and that confidence is increased by recent 
deceived, it will be a great misfortune ; 
then, National Italian party should not 
Soies Soom its ‘abou In any case, and in any event, 
and until Italy b e independent and one, Italians, 
all you who love your tive land, listen to the word 
from the exile—‘ Agitate, agitate !’ 

which comes to you ce Bee 








THE ESCAPE OF FELICE ORSINI. 


b — Felice Orsini have been pub- 
aeds ons $098, auroner, director of the Corriere 


May 20, toa friend. The letter to the Austrian di- 
rector su) that functionary to have his pen in 
hand, ly to write the announcement, “ Felice 
Orsini has been hanged in Mantua for the crime of 
high treason.” This letter implies that M. Mau- 
roner and one Moses Formiggini were the persons 
who denounced Signor Orsini. Formiggini has been 
for a year confined in a madhouse at Vienna. 
Signor Orsini bore his prison patiently; but now he 
says he is free, “in full possession of all his forces, 
and ready to avenge himself on those wretchetl 

ns who cast him into trouble.” The letter to 
the friend relates the manner of Orsini’s escape. He 
writes :— 

“On the 25th of March, I was sent, in charge of two 

es and a superior police-officer, to Mantua, where 
was again examined by Baron Sanches. I then learnt 
that the documents relating to the political mission I 
had fulfilled in Milan in 1854 had fallen into the hands 
of the Austrian Government when the Milanese com- 
mittee was arrested, and that I was doomed to die on 
the scaffold. In Mantua I was examined at least twenty 
times. 

“On reaching Mantua, we stopped in the large court- 
yard of the castle of St. Georgio. On each of the four 
sides is a tower, and the castle is surrounded by a ditch 
seven or eight yards wide and six deep. On the side 
near the bridge of St. Georgio is an arched way passing 
under the street which leads from the bridge to the city. 
By means of this arcade, when the waters of the lake 
are high, the ditch round the castle is filled with water. 
The whole is strongly guarded on all sides by a large de- 
tachment of troops with artillery. At the time of my 
escape, orders were given that all ingress and egress 
should be forbidden between the hours of eight p.m. and 
five A.M.” 

After detailing the extreme precautions which the 
gaolers took to prevent escape, Orsini proceeds :— 

“ About the end of January, I was put into cell No. 4, 
the worst in the castle, and I almost despaired of ever 
being able to escape from it; the window was more than 
two yards from the ground, and to work at it I was 
obliged to stand on the back of my chair. The rows of 
iron bars were a yard apart, the outside grating being 
1-10th of the distance beyond. The bars were ex- 
tremely thick, especially the inside ones, and the height 
from the window to the level of the ditch was thirty 
yards—I myself measured it with a string. 

“T could not work at night, because the noise of the 
saws, though very slight, would have been heard by the 
sentinel, who, after the half-past nine o'clock visit, came 
every five minutes to the door. I worked therefore in 
the daytime; and my ear had become so accustomed to 
the step of the sentinel, that before he opened the door 
1 always contrived to get down and put my chair in its 
place, and sometimes I would be walking up and down 
humming. I covered over the marks of my work with 
brick-powder mixed with black wax and bread. By 
thus working in the daytime in the intervals of the 


visits, in twenty-four days I had cut away seven of the | 
outside bars and one of the inside ones, where they were | 


fixed into the wall, and from the wall I had extracted 


eight bricks, which I hid in the straw of my mattress. 


As for the cord, I had thought of that before. On the 
Ist of February I kept back, without their knowing, the 
sheets that I ought to have sent away to the wash, and 
on the Ist of March I kept back the towels, which were 
as wide as the sheets and a little longer, and by cutting 
these into strips I was able, on the 27th of March, to 
make my cord, fastening it with sailor’s knots. 

At nine o'clock on the evening of the 29th, at the 
usual visit from the capo custode, I pretended to be 
asleep ; but the moment they were gone, and while they 
were going the round of the other visits, and so making 
some noise, I rapidly removed the iron bars I had cut— 
made up two little bundles of necessary clothing —fas- 
pgs cord to one of the remaining bars, let it down 

its length, hid the bars I had removed in the straw, 
and then lay still again till the second visit at half-past 
one o'clock. Iagain pestended to be asleep, and the in- 

were gone I rose, and quite calmly proceeded 

foatt mrrelt down by the cord. When within six feet 
i the ground, I felt I could no longer sustain myself. 
looked at the depth below me, and let myself drop. A 
sort of swoon came over me. I, however, moistened my 
mouth with an orange I had had the precaution to take 
POU me, and lay for some moments quiet, te recover 


myself. I then dressed myself and wandered round 
and round the castle, seeking some means to get out of 
the ditch, but I had so hurt my foot in the fall that 
I could scarcely walk. I hoped to escape from the 
ditch into the lake, but the entrance to the lake was 


barred by a grating. I then endeavoured, with the help| the 


of two nails, to scale the wall of the ditch, about six 
feet high, and had almost reached the top when the foot 
I had hurt failed me, and I fell to the bottom. Fortu- 
nately there had lately been a little water in the ditch, 
and the soft mud prevented the sentinels hearing the 
noise of my fall. I remained there in the dread of being 
retaken till five o’clock in the morning, when the city 
gates were opened, and then some people went by. I 
called to them, saying that the night before I had been 
drunk and fallen into the ditch, and begged them to 
help me out. Some refused, but at last some bolder ones 
helped me, and I was dragged out with much difficulty, 
as I could scarcely help myself. My hands were cut in 
many places. I was very lame, and covered with the 
mud of the ditch above the waist, yet in that condition 
I had to cross the bridge within gun-shot of the castle, 
What happened after that, I must not tell. In eight 
days I was in Switzerland, and able for the first time to 
attend to my foot.” 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
FRANCE. 


Tue funeral of M. Augustin Thierry took place last 
Saturday. The body was first conveyed to the church 
of St. Sulpice, and was accompanied by the most emi- 
nent men in Paris connected with literature and art. A 
detachment of National Guards escorted the funeral car. 
The chief mourner was M. Amédée Thierry, brother of 
the deceased. The corners of the pall were borne by 
MM. Naudet, Mignet, Ary Scheffer, and Laboulaye. 
Amongst the crowd of notabilities who followed the body 
of the deceased to the grave were MM. Fortoul, Minister 
of Public Instruction, De Salvandy, De Tocqueville, De 
Vigny, &c. The body was afterwards carried to the 
cemetery Montmartre, where several addresses were de- 
livered over the grave. 

Some works of art brought as trophies of victory 
from Sebastopol have just been placed on the terrace of 
the Tuileries bordering the river. They are composed 
of two sphinxes, in marble, of a large size, and the pedi- 
ment of a building, the cestre of which is formed by 
the double-headed eagle; whilst on the right aud lef 
are prows of ships and naval instruments. 

In the course of last December, five copies of the re- 
volutionary manifesto signed by Kossuth, Mazzini, and 
Ledru Rollin, were seized at the Paris post-office. They 
had been sent from Brussels, and it was ascertained that 
the person who transmitted them was M. Gustave Jules 
Jourdan, a barrister and ultra-Republican, who, after 
the coup d'état, was sentenced to transportation for 
having been concerned in the insurrection in the Basses- 
Alpes. He escaped, and lived in exile until the early 
part of last month, when he returned to France, and 
being recognized, was arrested in the department of the 
Céte d'Or. His wife's residence in Paris was searched, 
and the police allege that they found there a letter 
addressed by the captive to Madame Jourdan, begging 
her to solicit his pardon from the Emperor, though not 
with too much anxiety, lest he should be compromised 
with his party. M. Jourdan admitted that he sent the 
| five copies of the manifesto, and he has been sentenced 
| to four years’ imprisonment and a fine of five thousand 
|francs. It has been discovered that several copies of the 
| manifesto have been sent from Brussels, cleverly packed 
in the interior of a large lobster! 

The circular note forwarded to the representative of 
ithe King of Naples in Paris is couched in such strong 
| terms against the manner in which M. Cavour spoke at 
the Conferences in the name of Italy, and against the 
pretensions of the Congress to discuss the question when 
there was no Plenipotentiary from that Government, 
| that M. Antonini has not presented it.— 7imes Paris Cor- 
| respondent. 

The Prefect of the Moselle has suspended the muni- 
| cipal council of the commune of Valmont on the ground 
| that, “by its hostile attitude towards the Mayor, its 
| illegal meetings, and its obstinate meddling with mat- 
| ters beyond its jurisdiction, it has produced divisions 
among the inhabitants, thrown the entire commune into 
|a state of trouble, and endangered public tranquillity.” 

A considerable number of foreign cattle has already 
arrived in Paris for the great show, which will be opened 
on June 1. The Austrian and Swiss specimens were 
among the first arrivals. 

The separate treaty of the 15th of April, guaranteeing 
the independence of Turkey, is said to have been de- 
manded by the Austrian and English Plenipotentiaries. 
It is stated that Count Orloff was only informed of what 
was about to be done on the night before the document 
was to be signed; that he then obtained the knowledge 
privately from London; and that on the following day, 
after the signing, he was officially informed. The ques- 
tion of the limitation of the Bessarabian frontier will 
not, it is thought, be arranged without difficulty, 

The Morning Post Paris correspondent announces 
that the 600,000 subscriptions got yp among the lower 
orders of Paris, for the p r 
press and the Prince Jmpe 








| é of “ presen 





token of devotion,” are to be dedicated 

iy pa Even the Napoleonic Mr. Jenkins admits 

that the subscriptions “ given rise to much satirical 
comment.” 

The committee of the ve entrusted with 

the sue Body othe 

1856, prising extraordinary credits, 
a oid tee lnkoare, The total amount of this credit 
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is 1,500,000,000fr., comprising 1,200, 
expenses of the war. 


AUSTRIA. 

It is not yet oe settled Se. the 
Vienna correspondent) what part 
line of railway is to fall to the share of the Gallician 
nobles; but it is likely that they will have it from 
Myslowitz to Cracow, Bochnia, Tarnow, Dembica, 
Rzeszow, Lemberg, Czernowitz, and Suczawa. 
is also to be a branch line from Lemberg to Brody, 
on the Russian frontier. 
goes to Myslowitz, a direct communication will be opened 
between the eastern extremity of Gallicia and Prussia; 
from Cracow there is a railroad to Warsaw and St. 
Petersburg, and the Russians intend to construct a rail-_ 
way from Moscow and Kieff to Brody. It is also 
thought of carrying the Gallician Railroad from Czerno- 
witz and Suczawa to Jassy and Galatz. 

Baron Werner, the Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, has left Styria for Rome, or, at any rate, 
for some part of Italy. The object of his journey is 
avowedly merely for change of air; but it is — 
that he is charged with some mission to the Papal 
vernment with respect to ecclesiastical matters. M. de 
Walewski, brother of the French Premier, has passed 
through Vienna on a mission from France to the Pope, 
which is said to be connected with the reforms 
mended by France to the Pontifical Government. 
nature of these reforms has not been stated; but the 
wishes of Austria are stated to be:—1. A change in thc 
system of public instruction. 2. A radical reform in the 
administration of justice. 3. Troops to be raised in the 
country. 4. Construction of the projected 
and incitement to commercial enterprise on the part of 
the Government. 

The Corriere Italiano (a semi-official organ of a part 
of the Vienna cabinet) contains in a recent number a 
virulent article against Sardinia, in the course of which 
it remarks:—‘ The days of Davids and prodigies are 
past; children cannot overthrow grown men; but 
most robust man, wearied by the continued Vexations 
and molestations of the weak, may forget the usages of 
generosity, and be induced to inflict on the petulant 
such a correction as he will remember for a long time. 

The Berlin cabinet has authorised its 
Turin (the Baron Brassier de St. Simon) to assure the 
Sardinian Government that Prussia will preserve a strict 
neutrality on the Italian question, and will not subscribe 
to any treaty or convention the object of which is the 
maintenance of Austria in Italy. 

The wid6w of Count Louis Batthyani, who was 
executed at Pesth after the Hungarian war of independ- 
ence, has not yet received a farthing of her jointure from 
the Austrian Government, which confiscated her hus- 
band’s estates; and the widows and wives of other 
political offenders are in exactly the same position. 

The official Weiner Zeitung has an article 
the reasons of the Austrian Government for joining with 
England and France in the separate Treaty of the 15th 
of April. The writer calls attention to the fact that, 
during the Vienna Conferences, the Russian Plenipo- 
tentiaries declined to take any share in a guarantee for 
the independence of Turkey. The introduction of any 
clause to this effect into the fundamental conditions of 
peace would, therefore, have rendered it extremely 
difficult to bring matters to a satisfactory termination. 
But, without such a guarantee, the peace of Europe 
might again be disturbed. In face of its former decla- 
rations, Russia could not be asked to share in the pro- 
posed treaty; neither could Prussia, because she had 
already announced her resolution not to enter into any 
obligation which could at a future time interfere with 
her perfect freedom of action. “ We are in a position to 
affirm,” concludes the writer, ‘that there are no 
articles whatever to the Treaty of the 15th of 
this year. We cherish the firm persuasion that, 
the Treaty in question secures the prolonged 
Austria, England, and France, on the principles 
and justice, it in no way interferes with the 
intimate federal relations with Prussia and the other 
German States, nor prevents the complete re-establish- 
ment of sincere, friendly, and neighbourly relations with 


Russia.” 
The Ministerial Ocesterreichische C has an 
in the name of 


article (supposed to emanate from the F 

denying the right of Sardinia to speak 

Italy, and asserting that Austria, “ true to her principle 
—regard for the independence of all sovereignties”—has 
never intervened in Italy “except in the most disinte- 
rested manner ;” that she is “ ready to give her approval 
to all advantageous changes which may emanate from 
the free and enlightened will of the Italian Govern- 
ments ;” that she desires to be able to withdraw her 
troops; but that she will resist revolution. 
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PRUSSIA. 
The Emperor of Russia is expected in Berlin. Count 


ting the Em- | Nesselrode and Prince Woronzoff are also expected to 
with a sum of money, as arrive. . 



















and adduces 

Guus te TIL, on Rexeeey, A at 1702 ; : 

ueen Anne, Saturday, August 1, 1714; of George I., 
Saturday, June 10, 797; of Ti., Saturday, 
October 25, 1760; of George III. y, J. 
30, 1820; George IV., Saturday, June 26, 1880; and 
William [V., Saturday, June 20, 1837. The inference 
that is drawn from this coincidence 
apart of court etiquette in England for the kings to 
depart this life on a Saturday. The statement with 
respect to William IV. is incorrect. . 

he Emperor of Russia has arrived in Berlin. 


DENMARK. 

The United States (says a Berlin despatch) have de- 
clared that they will consent provisionally to allow the 
Sound dues to continue, yet that they cannot recognize 
them in principle; but, according to the latest informa- 
tion from Washington, Mr. Marcy, the Secretary of 
State, has refused to give the ipping any in- 
structions respecting the payment of the Sound dues, 
leaying it to the discretion of every master passing the 
Sound, or the Belts, to pay the dues or not, 


HOLLAND. 

An attempt by a husband at Zevenhiuzen to poison 
his wife has resulted providentially for the intended 
victim, but fatally to the author of the crime. The 
assassin (says a letter from the Hague, in the Brussels 
Indépendance) seized a moment at dinner, when the wife 
was absent, to throw poison into her plate. The woman 
had no sooner returned than the husband, on some 
frivolous pretext, left the room. The wife was about to 
resume her meal, when she perceived a spider fall from 
the ceiling into her plate. She took the insect out, but 
& whim, not difficult to understand, decided her to 
jnate fer that of her husband. The poisoner, 


RUSSIA. 

The Emperor of Russia has written a letter of cen- 
sure to General Grabbe, co the militia of 
Saratoff, on account of his having allowed his division 
to suffer for want of provisions. 

A new Russian loan will very soon be The 
principal bankers of Hamburg have been to Berlin 
by Baron de Stieglitz to take part in it. The baron’s 
negotiations with the Parisian Crédit Mobilier have led 
to no result. He has now entered into relations with 
the chief bankers of Cologne. 

Vice-Admiral Wassilieff has been appointed military 
governor of Astrakan, and commander-in-chief of the 
Russian fleet in the Caspian Sea. This fleet is to be 
greatly increased. Two new divisions, composed en- 
tirely of gun-boats, will be created, and a part of the old 
Sebastopol ships of the line have been placed at the dis- 
posal of Admiral Wassilieff, to be incorporated in the 
fleet. 

General Edgar Ney, the French representative at St. 
Petersburg, is said to have been received by the Emperor 
Alexander with marked coldness. 

The Czar, in his recent visit to Warsaw, addressed a 
deputation of the inhabitants, and assured them that his 
“line of policy towards their country” was, “ absolute 
forgetfulness of the past.” He said he felt grateful to 
the Poles for the bravery with which they had fought in 
his armies, and added—* I have them all in my heart, 
and shall not eease to love the Poles as my own chil- 
dren. Tell this, messieurs, I pray you, to your fellow- 
countrymen; but tell them also that the time for idle 
dreams is at an end. No more reveries. Gentlemen, 
I wish Poland to be happy, and she can only be so by 
her union with Russia.” 

TrALY. 

A Florentine, named Fojani, is about to be tried for 
the murder of a Mr. Corry, a Scotchman. Corry pos- 
sessed a sum equal to 100/. sterling, which he carried 
about his person in a leather belt, and was foolish 
pe to let every one know the fact. He also incau- 
tiously kept company with Fojani, though the man was 
known to be a desperate character, and was under the 
surveillance of the police. One day he took Fojani home 
with him to his lodgings and played a game of dominoes. 
It would appear that at length the ruffian stood up, and, 
indweing Corry to turn his head, seized him by the hair, 
and cut his throat from ear to ear. He then ripped open 


days ; but, though 
back as the 16th of last October, 
about to be tried. Itis said he has 
committed three similar murders. 

The Marquis Alfieri, President of the Sardinian Senate, 


Fojani is only just 
confesssed to havi 


SPAIN. 
The Democratic Deputy Figueras, with several of his 
moved a vote of censure ‘General 


vote was rejected by 178 to 18. 

The French Republican Barbés, having been tald that 
he could not remain in Spain, left Barcelona for Portu- 
gal on the 15th inst. 

TURKEY. 

Seventeen thousand more Tartars are about to emi- 
grate to the Dobrudscha. Many of them will enter the 
Turkish army, and 9000 are to be employed on the 
lateral canal of the Danube. 

The Circassian deputation is about to return, the Di- 
van having refused to recognize their nationality in con- 
sequence of the Treaty of Paris. 

Marshal Pelissier will embark so as to reach Paris in 
time for the baptism of the Imperial Prince. 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 

The General Divan of Moldavia, which closed its 
session on the 24th inst., offered its congratulations to 
Prince Ghika, upon his having demanded of the Con- 

of Paris the union of the Principalities of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia. ‘This manifestation of opinion has 
occasioned great joy at Jassy. 

The Hospodar Stirbey is taking steps to prolong his 
power and to continue the Austrian occupation. 


OUR CIVILIZATION. 


A 
FRAUD, REMORSE, AND GENEROSITY. 
A sTrance Srory was unfolded in a case which has 
come before the Bow-street magistrate. Thomas Benson, 
describing himself as a shoemaker, was charged, on his 
own confession, with having committed a forgery some 
thirteen years ago. At that time, he was employed as 
aclerk to Mr. Frederick Barlow, a solicitor at Cam- 
bridge; and he was induced by an acquaintance to 
forge his employer's name to a cheque for 164. ‘This he 
got cashed by a publican, The money he gave to his 
friend, ~;i0 promised to return it next day; but it was 
never returned, and Benson, who meant to restore the 
cash to the publican, redeem the cheque, and destroy it, 
was unable to do so, as in a few days the publican had 
paid it away. Discovery being imminent, the culprit 
absconded, and has contrived ever since to elude detec- 
tion. He had obtained very good employment, as a 
shoemaker, under ap assumed name ; but his conscience 
was for ever upbraiding him, and, being unable to make 
up the 15/. to return to Mr. Barlow, he had lived a life 
of continual misery. At length, he was unable to endure 
his mental anguish, and therefore gave himself up to 
the police. 

When first brought before the magistrate, he said he 
hoped that Mr. Barlow (who was a very kind-hearted 
man) would take pity on him, and, remembering his gene- 
ral good conduet, to which this was the only exception, 
would recommend him to mercy at the trial. He was 
remanded in order that Mr. Barlow should be communi- 
cated with, and it was ascertained that his story was 
perfectly true. Mr. Barlow, however, declined to pro- 
ceed against him, as so long a period had elapsed. 
Benson, on being placed at the bar for the second time, 
and informed of Mr. Barlow's decision, exclaimed, 
“Thank God for that! It will relieve my mind from 
the weight that is on it. Now I shall go back to my 
werk with fresh spirit, and try to earn money to repay 
Mr. Barlow.” He was then discharged. 





A Romance or rue Sea.—William Lewis, a seaman, 
deseribed as a native of Chatham, twenty-six years of 
age, was charged at the Thames police-office with con- 
spiring to murder the captain and officers of the ship 
Stebonheath, and piratically to run away with that ship 
on the high seas. The vessel was bound for Melbourne 
with a cargo of gold, valued at 244,000/. Lewis con- 
ducted himself ill from the very day he went aboard at 
Melbourne; and he attempted, though unsuccessfully, 
to rob a fellow-sailor of a chest belonging to him. After 
this, while the vessel was on the high seas, the ruffian 
proposed to three others of the crew, named Thoma 
Whittington, Walter Belitho, and Hagh Kent, to assist 
him in murdering the officers, throwing the passengers 
overboard (with the exception of the young women), 
and then sailing to Peru, where they could take the gold 
out of the ship, scuttle her, and send her to the bottom 


. | of the sea with all the women on board. Whittington, 


Belitho, and Kent, however, informed the captain of the 
plot, and Lewis was immediately arrested and put in 
irons. The ship's company was thus saved; and the 
passengers, in gratitude for the honest conduct of the 
three sailors who were ineffectually tempted by the 
desperado, subscribed 115/., which they presented, with 
a very flattering letter, to the men, among whom the 
money was divided. Several deadly weapons, and pro- 





perty of a character which he was not likely to have 
come by honestly, were found on the man Lewis when 











one of the men, struck his adv 
knife, from the effect of which the wounded man imme- 
diately dropped to < ground, and expired in about 


quarter of an ‘hour. ll, directly he 

the blow, ran off, shouting out to the mateermeren 
would serve in the same way any one who attempted to 
stop him; but he was at length arrested, 
jury returned a verdict of manslaughter 

magistrates committed O'Donnell for trial on a charge 
of murder. 

CrugeLty To CHILDREN.—. Guise, a 
near Woburn, Bedfordshire, has been the scene of 
series of atrocious cruelties practised on four female 
children, named Barratt, by their parents and eldest sister, 
The youngest of the children who was twelve years of 
age, died under the severity of her treatment; and the 
father, mother, and eldest sister, have been committed 
fer trial. Of the three remaining victims, one, who was 
twenty-two years of age, did not look above fourteen; 
the two others also looked much younger than their 
years, owing to the starvation and hard work to whieh 
they had been subjected. They were kept at work four- 
teen hours a day, lace-making, with gruel, bread, and 
dripping, and some garden stuff for their food when their 
work was finished; but, if not done, they were sent to 
bed without supper, and were obliged to get up 
next morning, standing naked at their work, in the 
until they had completed it. Their breakfast was coffee 
“ grouts” and a piece of bread two inches square. The 
eldest sister had held them while the mother put filth in 
their mouths; and the children were also made to sit 
with their bare flesh on thistles and nettles placed in 
their chairs. The onc who died was kept two or three 
days without food. She was kept at work constantly 
up te five o'clock on the evening before her death. She 
had nothing to eat all day, and was sent supperless to 
bed, her mother beating her all the way up-stairs with 
her stays, because she asked for something toeat. The 
poor child made a noise in the night, and was again 
beaten by her mother, and told to lie still. She then 
attempted to sing a hymn, and her last words were, 
“Lord, Jesus! let me do my work next week.” Her 
face after death appeared shrivelled, idiotic, andmonkey- 
like, 

ForGeries.—A young man named Christopher Evans 
has been charged at Guildhall with having defrauded 
several commercial firms in the City of various sums of 
money by means of forged letters. A partner in the 
firm of Messrs. Trueman, Hitchcock, and Co., warehouse- 
men of Wood-street, Cheapside, stated that on the 25th 
of April he received by post a letter purporting to come 
from Messrs. Pearce and Price, drapers at Abergavenny, 
with whom they had frequently had business transac- 
tions, but whom they had not heard from for several 
years. The letter requested that a cheque for 26/, 9s. 6d. 
might be forwarded to one of their men in town, at 
Deacon’s Coffee-house, Walbrook, in order that he might 
pay it in to a certain insurance company. This money, 
the letter stated, would be refunded by Mr. Pearce of 
Abergavenny, who would be in town at the end of the 
week. As Messrs. Trueman and Co. believed that the 
letter came from the firm in whose name it was signed, 
they sent a cheque for the amount requested to the ad- 
dress mentioned; but it was shortly after returned to 
them by Evans, who stated that the insurance company 
would not take the cheque because it was crossed, and 
he therefore requested to have cash instead, which was 
accordingly given him. Besides this, Evans fraudulentl: 
obtained at different periods twelve yards of broad 
and a cheque for 11/. 16s. from another warehouse in the 


a 


City by means of two letters, likewise forged, in the 
names of Messrs. Pearce and Price of Aberga . He 
was subsequently arrested at Bradford, in Yi on 


another charge, and conveyed to London. Mr. Pearce 
of Abergavenny identified the letters as being in the 
handwriting of Evans, whom he knew, as the accused 
had served an apprenticeship to him and his 
and had afterwards been an assistant to them in 
business. Two other cases of forgery were brought for- 
ward against Evans, but were not gone into. He 
committed for trial on the two first charges. 
Carty Murper sy “ Mora AND RELIGIOUS 
RACTERS.”——Miss Jones, under-matron of the deaf 
dumb institution at Swansea; Mr. Joseph Maslen, as~ 
sistant-master of the institution; and a girl named 
Margaret Hagarty, have been arrested on & 
smothering an infant, and afterwards throwing it 
a water-closet. The child was the illegitimate 
of Jones and Maslen. A daily paper states that “the 
parties concerned were considered strictly moral and re- 
ligious characters”—as if the writer thought that ac- 
counted for the act. . 
A Loyvon Baince Mysrsry.—William May, 4 bil-~ 
liard-marker, was on Tuesday brought wp at the Man- 
sion House, upon the extraordinary charge of having, 
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gtation-house book, “loitered about 

~ veh tatent to vomit suicide, and with 
ny assisted Woman whknown to drown herself.” 
Gill, i , said: “ About twenty mi- 

nutes three this morning, I was turning off 
the = on and I saw girl on the 
‘side Of the bridge alone. I passed her, and, 

in about five minutes afterwatds, on returning over the 
towards thé City, I saw the same girl standing 
outside on the ledge below the railing, and the prisoner 
was standing on the seat of the recess, holding her by 
the wrist. He waid to her, ‘Jump in,’ and let go her 


ist, and added, *Go on, and I'll follow you.” She | 


directly from the bridge into the water. He then 
said, See Goat 1 did not think she'd do it.’ He still 
stood there, and I Went up to him, and said to him, 
You vagabond! you vagabond ! you ought to be 
of yourself. You have murdered that girl!’ 
He made no answer. I saw the girl floating along the 
water, and heard her cry out, ‘Save me—help! I 
hallooed out as loud as I could, but she sank before the 
boats got up toher. There was a man lying in the 
recess, apparently asleep, and he said that he had seen 
the occurrence. When I first saw the girl, she walked 
as if she was not sober. The prisoner appeared excited, 
as if he had been drinking, but was not intoxicated. I 
Saw & policeman take him into custody.” This evi- 
@ence having been confirmed by that of other witnesses, 
the prisoner was remanded. 


EPSOM RACES. 

Tus grand annual festival opened on Wednesday. The 
weather varied, being alternately sunshiny and cloudy ; 
and every now and then heavy showers descended, and 
drove the pleasure-seekers under such shelter as they 
could'extemporize. The attendance, however, was very 
large. Prince Albert and Prince Frederick William of 

were present; and the aristocracy mustered in 
force. Likewise, the democracy, as on all such occa- 
sions; and also the “snobs” and the “roughs.” The 
well-known incidents of the road and the course were 
not wanting; and if the gay young ’prentices, who on 
that day made their first appearance “outside of a 
horse,” derived no great gratification from their eques- 
trian experience, but returned to their homes with some 
Soreness in their reminiscences, they certainly yielded 
great entertainment to the pitiless wags who looked on, 
rejoicing. The road, as usual, was crowded, noisy, and 
dusty; the race-ground bright and animated; and the 
contests full of spirit. 





THE RACE FOR THE DERBY. 

“ Before the horses were called to the post by Mr. 
Hibburd (say the daily papers), they mustered at a 
short distance beyond the winning-chair, and, after a 
brief pause, they proceeded past the Grand Stand and 
all the way down the straight. The sight was re- 
markably interesting. They then cantered back, and 
were walked through the paddock to prepare for the 
start. Every movement was watched by the immense 
masses of spectators with intense anxiety. When the 
line was first formed, the competitors were thrown into 
disorder by a mounted policeman, who rode directly in 
front of them. At the second attempt the flags were 
Jowered, and the twenty-four horses started in compact 
order. 


“The firs to show prominently in the front was The 
Coriner; behind him was Aleppo, heading a ruck 
Which comprised Fazzoletto, Vandermeulin, Cannobie, 
Artillery, Wentworth, Bird-in-Hand, Astrologus, Bay 
Hilton, and Ellington, who were clustering well together 
in nearly the order named. Half way up the distance, 
Vanidermeulin tired, and Ellington came ont, with Yel- 
low Jack in Kot pursuit, and, after a most exciting race 
ih, Beat him easily by a length, half a length separating 
the second from the third, and a length the third from 
the fourth; Vandermeulin was fifth, and Aleppo sixth. 
Wentworth was forward in the next lot. In the extreme 
Year were Cotswold, Newington, Mr. Verdant Green, 

and the Prince. Artillery was last but one, 
and Wandering Willie absolutely last.” 

The tesults of the other races we may chronicle still 
More briefly. —The Ersom Town Puare (handicap) of 
fifty sovs., for all ages, was won by Mr. Mellish’s Wea- 
thercock (five years). The Beyrreck Prare (handi- 
cap) of sovs., for all ages, was won by Mr. Sar- 
gent’s Rip Van Winkle (three years). The Epsom Cup 
Of one htmdred sovs., added to a sweepstakes of ten sovs. 
tach, Was won by Lord Chesterfield’s Typee. The 

STAKEs, of five sovs. each, with thirty added, 
‘Was Won by Mr. Dawson’s Bobby B. 

On Thursday, the attendance was but scanty, owing 
to the _— attraction in town. The races were—The 
Ersom Four Year Oup STaKxs, won by Sir C. Monck’s 

andal; the Two Year (itp Srakks, won by Mf. J. 
8. ’s Tournament; Her Magesty’s Puare, 
You by Mr. B.Way’s Comedy; the Granp Sranp 
Won by Mr. Batnard’s Siroceo; the SELumNe 
won by Mr. Evan’s Kar-Drop; and the Con- 
Puats (handicap) won by Mr. H. Lane’s Hum- 
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STATE OF TRADE. 
trate ee from the provincial towns for the 
ending last Saturday present no alteration. At 
Manchester, there has been a slight decline in prices, 
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| animated appearance.— Times. 

The Board of Trade Retarns for the past 
| were issued on Tuesday morning, and again present 
markable evidences of the general of trade. 
Compared with the month of April last year, there has 
been an increase of 1,338,9627 in the declared value 
of our shipments, and the improvement has been spread 

over all the principal branches of manufacture. Woollen 
goods have participated in it to the greatest degree, but 
those of cotton, linen, and silk, are also on the favourable 
side. For yarns there has been lessdemand. The incréase 
in the exportation of metals has been extremely large, and 
also in those articles which are most affected by the state 
of the Australian and other colonial markets—namely, 
haberdashery, hardware, and saddlery. With regard 
to imported commodities there has been a considerable 
increase in grain and flour. Of coffee, the receipts have 
been large, but the consumption shows a slight falling 
off. Tea and sugar show a large decrease both in 
arrivals and consumption. Of spirits and wines, also, 
the importation has been limited, but the quantity of the 
latter taken into use presents an augmentation. Of 
cocoa, spices, and tobacco the arrivals have been ample. 
—Idem. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Court.—The Queen visited the Turkish Ambas- 
sador’s house in Bryatstone-square on Tuesday evening, 
where, after receiving the members of the corps diplo- 
matique, she danced with his Excellency, Prince Albert 
taking the hand of Madame Musurus. <A guard of ho- 
nour was stationed in front of the embassy, which was 
brilliantly illuminated and decorated. Her Majesty de- 
parted after staying about two hours and a half. The 
Queen held a drawing-room on Thursday at St. James’s 


Palace, in commemoration of her birthday and of the 
conclusion of peace. 


Tue Merrorontrran Sournenn Mam Draryace 
Scueme.— The Metropolitan Board of Works, on Mon- 
day, arrived at a decision, after a protracted discussion 
which had lasted five or six days, first in committee with 
closed doors, and then in open meeting, on the scheme 
for carrying out the main drainage on the south side of 
the Thames, recently propounded to them by Mr. Bazal- 
gette, their engineer. The motion of Mr. Carpmael, 
approving the scheme, was eventually carried on a divi- 
sion by 22 against 7. Several amendments, having 
reference to the place of outfall into the Thames, in- 
cluding one of Major Lyon, the object of which was to 
fix it seven miles further down the river than Plumstead, 
the point selected by the engineer, were lost on a show 
of hands. 

SHAKSPEARIANA.—An interesting assemblage of books 
connected with the Shakspearian literature, forming a 
small portion of Mr. Halliwell’s collection, and those 
used for the first five volumes of his folio edition of 
“‘ Shakspeare,” was disposed of on Friday week by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, of Wellington-street. 
There was great competition for the more curious 
articles. 











CrystaL PaLace Flower Saow.—The first of a 
series of floral /étes was given at the Crystal Palace last | 
Saturday. 


with great success. The show this year was to the full | 
as triumphant a specimen of the gardener’s art ; and the 
attendance was most brilliant. There was also a show | 
of fruits. The sum of 10007, was distributed in rewards | 
to competitors, 
GeneraL WiiiiAMs At St. PererspvrG.—The fes- 
tivities of this week (says a writer from St. Petersburg | 
on the 17th instant, whose letter appears in Le Nord) | 
were closed by a ball given by the Princess Youssoupoff. | 
The Emperor was prevented by slight indisposition from | 
being present. General Williams was one of the lions | 
of the night. A valiant and brave Russian soldier like 
the English General would no doubt have been well re- 
ceived in England, but it is permitted to question whe- 
ther the principal ladies of the English aristocracy 
would, as was done at this ball, have caused the General 
to be presented to them, and have shown him such deep | 
interest. General Williams has a fine head, and wears | 
his uniform well ; but General Ney was even more re- 
marked, Russian sympathies for Brancs being greater | 
than any that England can inspire. 
Tue First Brrrtsh Mercuant SreaMer at Sr. | 
| Pererspurc.—The first British merchant steamer that | 
has ascended the Neva beyond Cronstadt (where it is | 
usual for such vessels to discharge their cargoes into 
lighters) is the Spurn, 700 tons burden, which has ar- 
rived at St. Petersburg, and is discharging her cargo 
there. 





It will be within the recollection ot our | 
readers that a similar exhibition a year ago was attended | 


unavoidably absent), was acknow db 
| junior, who was present. Lord Chol Sustes 


Februaty—i.e. for the first two 
atnourts to 530,899 oz.; value, 
we have been dealing with the official accounts; bat 
| there is reason to believe ~~. considerable 
quantity of gold finds its way out of the colony without 
finding its way into the collectors’ books. A large seizure 


“128,596. Hitherto 


iJ 


by Mr. Kuhle that some 6000 or 7000 
exported from Hobart Town, whereas our exports to 
Hobart Town appeared all the while almost 
This put the Custom-house people on the gui 
they found the gold concealed in a package 
akg by a Jew house of Melbourne and 

: Commissioner of Trade and Customs 
to ignore the existence of smuggling; but 
considerable quantity goes over the border to 
where it is coined into Australian sovereigns. 
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ustralian nt, 

Awerrca.—Mr. Herbert, member of 
California, has shot a waiter at a hotel in 
and has been bailed out of custody for the paltry 
of 20007. Great indignation has been expressed at 
and also at the fact of the Minister of the 
who was present during the afftay, and who 

and publicly declared the to have 

a case of deliberate murder, not coming ‘to 
evidence. Mr. Clayton, in the Washington Senate, 
denied the truth of an assertion by Mr. Crampton, 
tained in the annexed passage, from a letter written 
the English Minister: —‘“ Mr. Clayton was 
pokcmer heii brerybemtree Ate 
that Ruatan was de jure and de facto a 
sion, and Mr. Clayton has on various 
conversation with me, stated that he considered Ruatan 
a British possession as much as Jataica, or any other 
British West India island.” 3 despatch from 
ton, of the 15th inst., states that Secretary Marcy 
for M. Marcoletta, the Minister from and in- 
formed him of the determination of the Adniinistration 
to receive the Padre Vizil as the Minister from the new 


Hee 


states that the President would send a m 


es on the 16th, announcing the 
alker Government, and giving his reasons for that 
step. 


Piumreee-court, Hornorx.—Dr. Letheby, the City 
medical officer, has presented a long report to the Com- 


mission of Sewers, calling attention to the and re- 
volting condition of Plumtree-co' from 
Shoe-lane to within a few yards of Fatringdon-street. 


He concludes by suggesting certain curative measures :— 
“As nearly all the houses in Plumtree-court 
come within the meaning of the term lodging-houses, 
beg leave to recommend that they be at once subjected 
to the rules and regulations of common lodging-howses, 
and that not more than two pefsons over fourteen years 
of age, if of different sexes, shall inhabit any one room 
at the same time. I have further to recommend that @ 
the dwelling-houses throvghout the court be put itite 
repair, and be cleansed and litewashed - 
ese su ions were unanimously ordered t6 be 
adopted acted upon to the fullest extent. 

THE oo - Dves vpon SxrPrixe rage me met 
again on Monday, under the presidency . Lowe. 
Several witnesses were examined, all of whom denouneed 
the oppressive character of the dues levied by the town 
of Li 1. One of them (Mr. Livesey) said he be- 
lieved these dues were claimed under a from 
Charles I., and he thought it would have been a good 
thing if he had never reigyed at all. Such a 
as this toll dnght never to have been The 

Liverpool; and 


were entifely spent on the town 

witness knew had built seven chatches and 
seven “parsons” in Liverpool out of these town 
The committee adjourned till Monday next. 

Drxxek To THE JoupGes At Tite Maxston Hovél.— 
The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, on Wi 
evening, entertained Lord Campbell and the 
judges at a banquet at the Mansion House. In 
course of his after-dinner speech, the Lord Mayor 
plimented the Lord Chief Justice on the 
which he had conducted the trial of Palmer. 
health of Mr. Dallas, the American minister (wlio 
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proposing the health of the Lord , said he believed 
the desire was in favour of such a modification 
of the law as would allow of their host taking his seat 


in Parliament. 
Escare or Prisoners.—Several convicts from Wake- 
field gaol arrived at Woolwich last Saturday, and were 


of the men in custody was suddenly taken ill, and was 
suffered to leave the carriage attended by a warder. 
During their absence, three of the other con- 
trived to escape. Two of the men who escaped were 
each under sentence of twenty years’ convict labour. 
Farau Rarpway Acctpent.—The gate-keeper at the 
Tallington station of the Great Northern Railway has 
lately met with his death on the line. A pilot engi 


engine 
had to cross the highway leading from Deping to Stam- | Gorham. 


ford, and the gate-keeper, supposing that the engine 
would not be able to pass without striking the gates, ran 
across the line to close them ; but he had no sooner done 
so, than, being unable to get out of the way of the 
engine, it ran over him and killed him on the spot. An 
inquest was held, and a verdict of “Accidental death” 
returned. 

Coturery Expiosion.—An explosion at a colliery 
near Carmarthen, Glamorganshire, on Saturday last, 
has resulted in the death of twelve men, while several 
others were slightly burnt or injured. 

Merropourran Scuoot or Arts.— Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, as President of the Board of Trade, distributed 
the prizes to the students of the Metropolitan School of 
Art last Saturday, at Marlborough House. In the course 
of his observations, he announced that it had been deter- 
mined to hold in the year 1858 an exhibition of those 
works of ornamental art produced since the establish- 
ment of the schools of art, as articles of commerce 
which, either in their original design, or in their entire 
or partial execution, have been carried out by those who 
have derived instruction from the schools, The works 
would consist of carvings in all furniture, 
metal working, pottery, &c. He also spoke of another 
and still more important measure for promoting the ex- 
tension of art instruction. Instead of limiting the award 
of prizes to students taught in the schools of art, the de- 
partment would hereafter hold examinations at which 
any person might present himself to be examined in free 
hand and mechanical drawing. If a certain standard of 
excellence were attained, the student would receive a 
prize, and the school where he was educated, if a poor 
school, would obtain an allowance to repay, as it were, 
the cost which had been incurred in teaching drawing. 

Fact or A Suspension Bripes ar Niacara.—A 
suspension bridge of a very light structure over the 
Montmorenci, at the very brink of the Falls, has given 
way, precipitating several persons into the gulf of water 
below. 

Tue Cartton Cius.—Lord Ranelagh’s proposal for 
expelling from the Carlton Club certain of its members 
who support the present Government has been with- 
drawn, the leading Conservatives regarding it as ill 
timed. The withdrawal was preceded by a rather hot 
discussion, in which Mr. Hayward, M.P., was indirectly 
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who were arrested for the murder of a sergeant of 
marines, for wounding an English naval officer, and for 
firing on an unarmed party of our men, have been be- 
fore a Council of War, or, in other words, have been 
tried by court-martial, and have been acquitted for want 
of proof against the actual murderers. Whether this de- 
cision is accepted by the English authorities or not, Iam 
unable to say, but I have reason. to believe thatthe Com- 
mander-in-Chief is not satisfied to let the matter rest 
here, and that some further measures will be taken to 
procure redress. Marshal Pelissier naturally feels averse 


from | to punish by death—and death is by the French code 
the only punishment for such offences—no less than eleven | i 


; but, according to our law, those who were aid- 
ing and abetting in the murderous acts of their comrades 
were guilty of murder, and they were all taken, flagrante 
delicto, with arms still smoking from recent discharges. 
—Times Crimean Correspondent. 

Tue Rev. G. C. GorHAM AND THE Bisnop or Ex- 
ETER.—The Bishop of Exeter has issued a commission 
under the Church Discipline Act to investigate the charge 
of brawling in church, preferred against the Rev. G. C. 
. Vicar of Bampford Speke, by one ‘of his 
parishioners.—Bristol Advertiser. 

Lorp Joun Russex. intends to leave this country 
about the middle of July, accompanied by Lady John 
Russell and family, for, in the first instance, Switzer- 
lond, and ultimately Italy. The object of his lordship’s 
visit to the Continent is for the benefit of the health of 
Lady John Russell, whose condition of late has occa- 
sioned her relatives some anxiety. 

Mr. Baron Parr, whose severe indisposition pre- 
vented him going last circuit or appearing in court 
during this and the previous term, is said to have ten- 
dered his resignation. Mr. Watson, Q.C. and M.P., is 
already spoken of as likely to be the new Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer. 


Paatacript. 


Leaver Orrice, Saturday, May 31. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
APPELLATE JURISDICTION BILL. 
Tue Lorp CHANCELLOR moved the second reading of 
this bill, founded on the report of a commission of the 
House, for reforming the appeal court of the House, and 
which is intended to create two deputy speakers of the 
House, and a certain number of life peers, for the pur- 
pose of keeping up a permanent court of four law peers, 
besides the Chancellor. This court would be capable of 
sitting during the whole legal year, and not during the 
session of Parliament only. 
After some discussion the bill was read a second time. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
SCOTCH AND IRISH POOR REMOVAL BILL. 
In answer to Mr. Duncomse, Mr. Bovuverte said he 
intended to persevere with this bill, notwithstanding 
the opposition to it from all quarters. 
THE ENLISTMENT QUESTION. 

In answer to Lord PAuvmerstoy, Mr. H. J. BAiwure 
said he should bring on his motion with regard to the 
Foreign Enlistment, on any evening when the House 
should go into Committee of Supply on the Estimates. 

DULWICH COLLEGE. 

In answer to Mr. Duncomse, Mr. Barnes said it was 

intended by the Government to introduce a bill this 











pointed at as having written in the papers against the 
principles of the club. Mr. Hayward replied with con- 
siderable warmth. 

Sm Heyry Barkuy is appointed Governor of the 
colony of Victoria. 

Jensy Linn’s FarEwELtt.—Madame Jenny Gold- 
schmidt-Lind announces her farewell concerts in this 
country, and we believe, upon authority, that Monday, 
June 30, will witness her last a . Friday 
evening, June 11, will be positively her last concert 
but two. 

Tue Sunpay Banps Question.—Deputations from 
three metropolitan meetings against the discontinuance 
of the bands in the parks waited on Lord Palmerston last 
Saturday. After listening to their representations, the 
Premier stated that it was a misapprehension to suppose 
that the Government had stopped the playing of the 
bands because they conceived they had not received the 
support of the working classes. It was quite clear that 
the working classes were in favour of the Sunday music ; 
but a Government was bound to stand aloof from con- 
troversies in which large bodies of the people on both 
sides entertain diametrically opposite opinions ; and, as 
the religious bodies, representing a considerable section of 
the country, were against the indulgence, he thought it 
right to restore matters to their original state. He did 
not think it would be proper for Government to issue an 
order this week, countermand it the next, and then re- 
issue it a fortnight after; and so he could not undertake 
to rescind the determination recently arrived at. After 
some further conversation, the deputations withdrew.— 
The “ ” on Primrose Hill took place on 
Sanday afternoon, as announced ; and all passed off with 
- — A private band played several airs ; 

a m musical entertainment 
Hyde and Victoria Parks. oe > 
A Dirricutry ux tHe Crmmea.—The French soldiers 
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session for altering the present position of Dulwich 
College, in conformity with the recommendation of the 
Charity Commission. 

MONUMENT TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

In answer to Lord Cueisea, the CHANCELLOR OF 
THE ExcHEQUER said that a portion of the sum voted 
for the funeral of the Duke of Wellington, amounting to 
25,000/., was unexpended, and it was intended to ask 
Parliament to allow that sum to be appropriated to a 
monument to the late duke, and artists would be called 
to compete for designs for such monument. The vote 
could not be asked in the present session. 

THE MILITIA. 

Colonel Gitpry called attention to the compensation 
to be given to the militia on disembodiment, urging that 
the Paymasters ought to receive the same advantages as 
the subalterns and surgeons, who he admitted had 
been liberally treated by the Government. He also urged 
that non-commissioned officers and privates should 
receive more than the mere balance of bounty which 
was due to them.—Captain Srvarr and Colonel Dunng 
urged the same points. — Mr. Freperick PEEL was willing 
to admit that a large compensation given to the Militia 
would be popular, but the Government could not look 
solely to that part of the question; they would not be 
justified in placing officers on the permanent staff, who 
would have nothing to do. He contended that the 
compensation to paymasters, ought to be on the same 
footing as the subalterns. He defended the course pur- 
sued towards the privates on the ground that they got 
the balance of their bounty long before it was due. 
The different manner in which the Foreign Legion was 
treated, in having a year’s pay and a passage to the 
colonies if they chose, was caused by the necessity 
of holding out strong inducements to them to 
enlist in a moment of pressure, — Mr. WaAL- 





POLE urged on grounds of sound public policy 
the advisability of giving some gratuity to the 
~ ng Hees ny: Witson Parres and Geleea, 
orTH, having le other suggestions, ALMER 
sTon assured the House that the yd 
sensible of the value of the militia force, but he hem 
not at that moment say anything on a subject which 
involved financial questions ! 


total of 209,500/. a year. This immense facilit 
education had produced a ludi ly small me ee 
only available test of which was the number of 
conferred each year. In eleven years the Py 
number was 330 or 340. In thirteen years, from 1633 
the average number was 293. So that practically the 
educational results of the University had not increase d 
with population. He showed that the quality of the 
education afforded is also defective. After 
nature of the government of the University he 
to show that by the bill that body would be made 
elective; and, to extend its functions, halls for 
Dissenters would be allowed. It was intended to 
give the colleges the benefit of free action; and he 
proposed to set over the whole University, as in the case 
of Oxford, a commission with great and almost over- 
ruling power.—Mr. WALPo.e complained that while all 
that was deprecatory of the University had been brought 
forward, no mention had been made of the benefits that 
had been derived from it. He urged that the bill should 
be enabling, and not compulsory.—A fter some discussion, 
the House went into committee on tne bill, the diseus- 
sion on which occupied the greater part of the remainder 
of the sitting. 

The Porice Briu was read a third time and passed. 
—The other busi was disposed of, and the House 
adjourned. 








FRANCE. 

The baptism of the Imperial Prince is fixed for the 
14th of June. 

The Moniteur says that ‘ the work of Baron de Ba- 
zancourt borrows no official character from the fact that 
it is dedicated to the Emperor. M. de Bazancourt has 
written his book according to his own views, and he 
alone is responsible for the facts and opinions contained 
therein.” 

M. Binet, of the Institute, one of the most eminent 
geometricians of France, is dead. 


EPSOM RACES (YESTERDAY). 
Tue Oaks was run for yesterday, and won by Mincepie, 
Melissa being second, and Victoria third. The Mzm- 
BERS’ PLATE was won by Alcyone, and the FoAL Sraxgs 
by Tyre. The race for the RatrLway PLATE resulted in 
a dead heat with Kestrel and Georgium Sidus. 


THREATENING TO SHoor AN Acror. — Harriet 
Graham was tried yesterday at the New Court, Old 
Bailey, on acharge of attempting to shoot her husband, 
John Munroe Graham, an actor at the Princess’s Theatre. 
She had been married to Mr. Graham for twelve years, 
but was now separated from him. One night she met 
her husband coming out of the Princess’s*Theatre, and 
held up a pistol to him. There was evidence to prove 
that the pistol was loaded with powder and ball, and 
that the lock clicked, but missed fire. The prisoner said 
she only intended to frighten her husband. She was 
found Guilty. Sentence was deferred. 

PavmMeR ty StarForD GAo..—Since his arrival at 
Stafford, the culprit has been taciturn, but his manner 
does not indicate any appearance of his being dejected. 
His conversation has reference chiefly to the probability 
of his sentence being remitted. The day fixed for his 
execution is Saturday, the 14th of June. He has ex- 
pressed great dissatisfaction with Lord Campbell's sum- 
ming-up, which he says was unfair; and his friends are 
getting up a petition in his behalf. 

THe LAWS AFFECTING THE Property OF WOMEN.— 
A public meeting, under the direction of the Council of 
the Law Amendment Society, will be held this day 
(Saturday), at two o'clock, at 21, Regent-street, to con- 
sider the present state of the law affecting the property 
of married women. 

Wire-Beartixe.—George Walker, an engine-driver, 
was charged yesterday at Southwark with an assault on 
his wife, committed while he was drunk. The man 
brought a counter-charge of drunkenness against the 
woman. The wife admitted that she drank a little at 
times, but said “it was her own money,” and he had 
ill-used her before Walker was sentenced to three 
months’ hard labour. 

Fires YesTeRDAY.—A disastrous fire, attended by 
loss of life, broke out yesterday morning in a house in 
St. Anne’s-court, Seho. The firemen, with great diffi- 
culty, rescued a blind man, who was nearly suffocated ; 
but two children were burnt to death.—Mason’s-place, 
Fulham, was yesterday the locality of a co 
wnich resulted in the destruction or damaging of several 
houses. No lives were lost. 

Crystat Patace.—Return of admissions for six days 
ending Friday, May 30, 1856:—Number admitted, in- 
eluding season ticket holders, 58,651, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
READER knowledge : 
—_ ene of anonymous communications 
gE “is intended for insertion must be authenticated 
—_ and address of the writer; not necessarily 
by put as a guarantee of his good faith. 
impossible ledge the mass of letters we re- 
Isis sible fe crtion 18 often delayed, owing to a press 
ote and when omitted it is frequently from rea- 
of ay quite independent of the merits of the communica- 


so anintl undertake to return rejected communications. 
= the Sessiov of Parliament it is often impossible to 
ag or yond for correspondence, even the briefest. 
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Public Attairs. 
———- 

fhere is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 

to keep things fixed when all the world is by the very 

law of its creation 1n eternal progress.—DR. ARNOLD. 

———_>— - 
THE BLAZES. 

Tavrspay night was an example of Govern- 
ment on the “ panis et circenses”’ principle, 
or rather the circenses without the panis. A 
grand amusement was provided for the people, 
and whatever may have been the “ march of 
intellect,’’ the people were amused in propor- 
tion to the display. The Government, there- 
fore, has at least learned one lesson, which 
Lord Patmerston has proved himself an apt 
pupil at learning. In his reply to the depu- 
tation respecting the Sunday music, he avowed 
himself anxious to provide “innocent and 
healthy recreation” for the people. He ex- 
presses regret, and we believe a sincere re- 
gret, in being crossed by the bigotry of 
sect. He repeated that mode of minister- 
ing to the public on Thursday, and with 
perfect success. The most magnificent display 
of pyrotechnical resources and of illumination 
by gas was partly given to the public, partly 
drawn from the public itself. The conse- 
uence was, that the immense multitude of 

the people were led about from one end of 
the metropolis to another as they were invited 
by the attractions; and they were pleased. 

e whole face of the community was excited 
and gratified, and the unbroken good-humour 
that reigned in every part of the vast expanse 
proved how thoroughly the satisfaction went 
to the hearts of the people. 

Great endeavours have been made to asso- 
ciate this enjoyment of an illumination and 
pyrotechnical display with some demonstra- 
tion on the part of the people. Now we 
point to the fact, and we are sustained by 
the facts, in asserting that there was no 
demonstration on the part of the people ; 
except the grand demonstration that the 
English people can govern itself without 
the intervention of police or soldiers. If the 











million and more who thronged the streets of | 
ndon on Thursday night had been dis- | 


posed to mischief, if ‘they had been prone to 
irritation, there was not a force in the me- 
ere. either in blue coat or red, which 
could have controlled them. Men, women, 
and children, human beings, horses, and car- 
a of every description, were mingled in 
unbroken streams, which passed between 
each other, and intersected each other, at all 

chief points, without confusion and with- 
out any conflict, except very slight entangle- 
ments arising from the mere mechanical pres- 
Sure of numbers behind, and these were 
on slight and transitory. The fact was 

the people, in the most moral sense of 
Yidual te governed themselves. Each indi- 


there—man, woman, and child—was 


|content to move in his own sphere, not im- 


patient to tread upon his neighbour, resentful 
only of any attempt to impede the general 
movement and break the good humour. 
There never was a more substantial and 
thorough-going example of self-government. 

But the people, we say, as a body, did not 
take part in the demonstration. This was 
shown by the fact that the illuminations 
were furnished by the public departments, 
the clubs, distinguished persons who were 
“bound to illuminate,” tradesmen not unde- 
sirous of being noted; with a sprinkling, no 
doubt, of enthusiasts, who burned candles 
in their private houses, and some silly folk 
who did so in the fear of broken windows. 
Those who remember illuminations for events 
that really moved the public, will recollect 
that the people—the rougher sort of them— 
would not tolerate this negative indifference 
on the part of the householders. “ Light 
up!” was the cry, not dictated by sympathy 
with the glazier, but by the popular desire to 
have a national agreement in rejoicing, say 
for the downfal of “ Boney,” or for the vin- 
dication of the unhappy, foolish, but op- 
pressed Queen Caroxine. There was not a 
sound of the kind on Thursday night. The 
roving public had no desire that the house- 
holder should meddle with the business, It 
was quite content to take the splendours 
that were provided for it, and it enjoyed 
them as it will enjoy anything that happens 
to break the monotony of life. 

The Government saw how easy it was to 
| please the people ; but there ought to be two 
parties to the study of that lesson. If it is 
‘easy to lead the public by the eyes, ought 
not those who care for the independence 
of the people, and for the maintenance of 
'the self-government which we saw on Thurs- 
‘day night, to take care that something is 
done by our public ministers besides amusing 
jus? It may be that if we suffer ourselves to 
be too much taken by amusement, we shall 
|teach our rulers to amuse us that they may 
|delude us. That, in fact, is the actual method 
\of France on the imperial principle. They 
}understand it well at Rome; and we believe 
ithey will be apt scholars to understand 
\it at Downing-street, since they have a fine 
‘school for teaching it in the Tuileries, and 
they attend that school. 
But if our Government desires to be really 
|powerful, if our governing classes want to 
taste the pleasure of wielding potent instru- 
,ments, of being positively the idols of a people, 
jand of standing at the head of the greatest 
nation of the world—that nation called forth 
to the utmost of its strength— we can show 
them the way of capping the spectacle of 
Thursday with one of greater magnificence. 
We can give them a hint how to make the 
splendours not burst forth alone in ‘Green, 
Hyde, Victoria Parks, and Primrose Hill,’ 
nor shine along the great thoroughfares where 
noblemen are “ bound to illuminate,” clubs to 
be open-handed, or tradesmen anxious to ad- 
vertize, but how to make the more varied 
signs of a universal pride burst forth from 
every open ground of the metropolis, from 
Wimbledon, Hampstead, and Clapham, as 
well as from Primrose Hill — from every 
hill, in fact, throughout the United Kingdom, 
from every garden—a mode which would make 
the splendours shine along every private street, 
and draw the map of every town in an outline 
of illumination. We may see that celebra- 
tion of peace, if the war, whether that war be 
‘conducted on the field of council or of battle, 
shall have resulted in the emancipation of the 
nations as well as in the vindication of 
Turkey; when a sincere alliance shall bring 
England to the real support of Sardinia for 
the emancipation of Italy; when in a real 
“moral pressure” upon Austria she may 
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make her restore the freedom of Hun- 

; when the boasted reforms of Bussia 
shall have ended in restitution to Poland; 
when the French themselves shall be allies 
with us as well as their rulers. When we 
have done these things, whic! we might do 
by the simple will to do them—and when, 
too, we shall have seen our Ministers cease 
to get up a paltry quarrel with the Western 
Republic in order to divert public attention— 
then the public of this country will illuminate 
for themselves; and then the multitude, 
ranging forth to view splendours that would 
pale those of Thursday night, will exhibit 
not only the smiling countenance of amuse- 
ment, but the earnest sympathy of national 


J°Y- 


PALMER’S STORY—THE UNTOLD PART. 
Tue horrid romance which was unfolded be- 
fore the Central Criminal Court, breaks 
off with the larger part of the story un- 
told. We have, in fact, some of the crimes 
established, but not all. Panaer, who is 
convicted of having poisoned Cooks, is 
accused of having poisoned other persons— 
two more at least ; he is suspected of having 
commenced designs against the life of a third ; 
and all these schemes are completely inter- 
woven with the whole conduct of the man, 
and interwoven, also, with the conduct of 
others. Of his actual victims, Cooke was, ~ 
perhaps, the one who was least blameless, 
for we must remember that he was ed 
in a reckless course of gambling, and was 
observed in one scene attempting to aid 
PaLMER in raising money upon a life in- 
surance. WattTer PatMeEr’s own intem- 
perance at least assisted his brother’s criminal 
scheming, but there is no evidence. that 
Watrer Patmer had any malignant vices, 
there is proof that his character was such as 
to engage the affection of a lady, who evi- 
dently had some discernment and self-com- 
mand. Anne Patmer has been accused of 
complicity in forgery, but by whom is she 
accused? By the convicted criminal, who is 
himself a wholesale forger, and who violated 
truth at every turn. Were there any other 
victims? Our mode of investigating the 
case prevents any answer to that question. 

It may be said with strict accuracy, that 
the crime of which Wittiam PaLMER was 
accused was not distinctly established by the 
evidence. There is in precise logic no actual 
proof that Cooxe died from the effects of 
strychnine, or that strychnine was adminis- 
tered. Wecan trace the poison into the hands 
of Parmer, who was constantly with Cooxe ; 
we can see the motives; we have proved 
that PaLMER was a man addicted to criminal 
courses ; we have had it stated clearly enough 
that Cooxe died from some causes with 
toms resembling those produced by s 
nine: but the actual giving of the poist 
PatMeER’s hand to Cooxn’s lips is not ¢ 
blished. So far there is a certain flaw in t 
positive proof of the case; but how much 
greater the defect in the other direction! 
How many crimes are indicated which the 
law abstains from exploring; crimes com- 
mitted by Pater, but crimes, also, in which 
he could not have been without accomplices 
more or less involved. Justice looks down 
those dark passages, but arrests her foot, and 
examines no further. 

It is said that the story of this case will 
deter the criminal to whom need may suggest 
short cuts to supplies of money. Bat se 
not the whole story, which must be before 
many people more distinctly than it was be- 
fore the court of justice, tell them, that al- 
though Patmer may have failed in one 
instance, he succeeded in many, and that 


























































































others may work with absolute impunity ? 
The hanging of the one man is only telling the 
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what 

such have blanks in them, and that 
loss in such involves of life ; 
but the existence of blanks, or the extent o' 
the loss, do not operate on the gambler’s 
mind. Ifthe prize is great, the penalty ma 
be proportionate, and he will only feel an 
additional stimulus to his passion. The chas- 
fisement of Parwer for one ill-conducted 
crime is compensated by impunity in his 
other stratagems, and by the impunity which 
attends those who may be involved in similar 
transactions and never even accused. 

We had a very imperfect glimpse of Pat- 
MER’s mode of keeping in charge his brother 
Watrer, upon whose death he daiened money 


from an insurance office. The insurance office 
refused that money. We have no statement 
of the grounds on which the payment was 
refused. The office, we presume, is per- 
fectly respectable ; it is not supposed to have 
incurred any blame for refusing what on the 
face of it was a distinct and valid demand. 
‘Who was the agent for pressing that demand 
upon the insurance office in April, 1855? It 
has been stated in the recent trial that Mr. 
Prarrt, the solicitor who negotiated several 
loans for Pater, was the agent for making 
the demand upon the insurance office at the 
time of Wanrer’s death, The demand ap- 

ears to have been repeated, and to have 

n under consideration for some time; but 
refused with great obstinacy. Again, we say, 
what were the reasons alleged? Men do not 
usually submit to the refusal of payment in 
cases where sums like 13,0007. are at stake. 
Yet Parmer submitted ; and in doing so, he 
confessed that he dared not attempt to en- 
foree that claim. "What was it that deterred 
him? How was it that his solicitor advised 
him to submit? This is one of the dark 
vistas into which we are just permitted to 
glance, but which justice fails to explore. 

Do cases frequently occur in which claims 
are refused? Sometimes, we know, claims 
are refused, and are ultimately enforced in 
actions of law; but are there claims which, 
being refused, are never brought before the 
law? This question is doubly interesting 
when we remember that if it had not been 
for the death of Cooks, in November, 1855, 
we never should have heard anything about 
the claim of Watrer’s insurance, or the 
payment of the insurance on Anne Pat- 
men’s life. We know, therefore, of two in- 
stances of deadly suspicion which would have 
= over without the slightest public 

nowledge, if it had not been for the very 
dissimilar case of Cooxe. 

Mr. Pravr appeared as a witness for the 
prosecution before the Criminal Court. It is 

sie true that no man can be held answer- 

r the character ofhis clients. We are 

aware that some solicitors do make a 
inction, such as Romitiy attempted to 
roduce, and that they will not act for men 
rhose characters they disapprove. This 
moral distinction finds strong objection from 
many, and the objection is supported by some 
cogent reasons. As at present advised, there- 
fore, we cannot judge a lawyer by the charac- 
ter of his clients. Nevertheless some preg- 
nant questions are suggested by the disclo- 
sure of the relation between Patmer the 
client and Prarr the solicitor. We speak 
in ignorance, desiring to be enlightened. We 
are inclined to assume, though there is no 
statement of the fact, that the solicitor must 
have been informed as to the reasons for 
which the insurance office refused payment in 
Watrer Patwer’s case. Mr. Prart con- 
tinued to be in communication with Patmzr 
after that refusal, and, in some to act 
for him. Does it often that solicitors 


submit on the part of their clients to the re- 
fusal of amount of 13,0007. ? 
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Do they suffer such refusal to pass without 
knowing the reasons? Money was raised for 
Cooxs at sixty per cent. discount. We 
fectly understand the risk of dealing with a 
man like Patmer. Does it frequently hap 


y | pen in the business of London solicitors that 


they have to obtain money on those terms ? 
that their clients are willing to pay such 
terms? Are other instances known to the 
legal profession in which the refusal of thou- 
sands by an insurance office, or the obtain- 
ing of thousands at sixty per cent., may go 
on for months? Are such instances nume- 
rous? Do gentlemen in the profession con- 
sent to deal with clients and with thousands 
sterling, under circumstances of great ob- 
scurity ; or do they sometimes receive a light 
upon such transactions which they abstain 
from communicating to the police? Here, 
again, is a whole dark field, as dark as pitch, 
into which justice has just looked, without 
inquiry. Yet, again, we say, the punishment 
of a man like Pater is very little help to 
those who may fall. Let Patmerr be hanged 
to-morrow, and how many are rescued from 
that bottomless pit ? 

We have before said that the case was ex- 
ceptional only in the extreme character of 
the crime, in the recklessness of the criminal, 
and in the detection. Now there were other 
= living at Rugeley, and some of them 

ave been brought before the court of justice 
as parties more or less involved with Paumer. 
Were there any others who guessed at the 
nature of his crimes? Did they still asso- 
ciate with him? Did they help him? One 
helped him to the last: it was Mr. JEREMIAH 
Smairu, who, after the character of PAtmer 
had been completely laid before the Central 
Criminal Court, was brought there to make 
statements favourable to the prisoner, and 
was dragged into stammering contradictions 
which lent a new darkness to the whole story. 
Now, do Patmer’s associates stop with that 
JerEMiau SmituH? Were there others: and 
what amount of knowledge had they of Pat- 
e's transactions? What amount of pro- 
fit had they ? 

We may safely affirm, on the statement of 
the evidence before the Central Criminal 
Court, that the murder of Cooxe was not the 
only case in which Patmer had been crimi- 
nated. We found that in that one case there 
were several persons more or less implicated 
with the criminal, and in strange mysterious 
ways which implied conscious irregularity ; 
in some cases for the sake of profit. If jus- 
tice had pursued its investigation, it might, 

erhaps, have thrown more light upon every 
branch of this one case ; but it appears to us 
that still more could have been done on dis- 
covering the existence of such a criminal in 
the very bosom of English society. The law 
should ore endeavoured to have traced out all 
that the criminal had been doing. ‘The Coro- 
ner’s jury, indeed, dismissed the case of 
Watrer Pater; but has no new light 
been thrown upon that case? Does it not 
invite examination? Again, the recent 
conviction has given a new force to the 
statements respecting the death of ANNE 
Patmer; and it is quite evident that some 
of the facts of that case still exist. There 
were Patmer’s own records; many per- 
sons familiar with both husband and wife 
are still living ; documents bearing the forged 
name of Any Pater were in court. Is it 
not possible that if the death of WaLrer 
Patmer and Anne Pater had been com- 
pletely investigated, we should have found out 
other persons, and other ramifications, in each 
transaction ? If justice exercises any function, 
it is protection of the innocent ; and it pro- 
ceeds, not only by punishing the guilty, but 
by tracing crime and detecting it. Why then 
does it arrest its inquiries m the case of 
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Cooxe, simply because it 


und for punishing Parag, it 
per-|um orer one tng Parc a 


which connects 


ient 
has 
death of Patarae with 


the murder of Cooks, wh: should it re; 
the large mass of eviderice hich han 
it to expose all the subterranean z 


which the criminal has been at 

labours in which he has been coat a - 
people whom he has made his 

and all whom he has made more or less hig 
victims. It is the crime we want e 

well as the victim; it is the approaches with 
which crime is undermining society that we 
want to see laid open, not only the miserable 
wretches whose existence or non-existence js 
scarcely worth a thought. It may be said 
that the press is here the auxiliary of justice 
as it is in polities the auxiliary of P t. 
but our function is restrained by the libel 
law,—that mechanical attempt for protecti 
honesty which is so arranged as to protect 
principally the dishonest. The arbi 
stoppage to the exploration of PaumEn’s deed, 
constitutes a new mass of circumstantial 
evidence, proving, what we have so often 
affirmed, that our machinery of justice ig 
inadequate to track or expose the vast extent 
of crime and law-breaking with which society 
is undermined. 





THE TRIPARTITE TREATY. 
Pernars the Austrian official press will 
explain why Sardinia was not admitted toa 
participation in the treaty of the 15th of 
April. In the absence of this explanation, 
and in the presence of certain facts that have 
transpired in London and in Paris, we have 
some difficulty in accepting the solution 
volunteered at Vienna. The history of the 
matter is brief. After the signature of the 
general treaty of March 30th, it was an- 
nounced that, unknown to the Russian 

lenipotentiaries, a separate convention had 

een concluded between Great Britain, 
France, and Austria. The text declared that 
whereas the contracting powers had resolved 
upon preserving the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, they were agreed and engaged to 
defend it from all attacks. Considered by 
itself, this act of the three Powers appears a 
simple and necessary consequence of the 
negotiations of 1854, when the same prin- 
ciple was established at Vienna. 

That, indeed, is the explanation offered by 
the Austrian official ing The three Powers, 
it is said, had agreed to declare the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire a necessary condi- 
tion of the political balance of Europe, and to 
place it under their united guarantee. 
they had also agreed that, as the point was 
omitted from the stipulation pro at 
Vienna, and as it was useless to é the 
assent of Russia to such a principle, the nego 
tiation should be removed to a separate = 
and be made the exclusive affair of Austria, 
France, and Great Britain. It strikes us, in 
the first place, as a significant conan 
on the “ lasting peace and friendship” 
at Paris, that Russia has not been bound to 
consider the Ottoman Empire as ifviolable, 
and was known by the diplomatists so entirely 
to spurn the idea, that they dared not, in con- 
ference, propose it to her plenipoten' t 
But that is not now the question, though ‘ 
is certainly a matter of serious re a 
the general treaty is avowedly inadequate 
secure the independence of the hes 
that in the supplementary treaty, which 
supposed to complete the guarantee, 
does not participate. from the 

But why was Sardinia cut off ° 
diplomatic concord of the three Powers wade 
raise this question because it has not Dé 
raised elsewhere, and because the exclusion 





of Count Cavour from the confidential 
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French and Austrian Ministers, 






of Lord OnarEeNpon with the 
seems to 
imply understanding has been 
im ved in which he would not have con- 
curred. it is remarkable that, in the Pied- 
montese debate on the Peace, the Tripartite 
Treaty was over without an allusion, 
the interval being filled by references to the 
liey of Austria. 

It cannot be said that Sardinia had no claim 
to be included in the treaty. If her alliance 
was worth purchasing in the war with 


much. But we know that the Austrian 
plenipotentiary came to Paris with the de- 
sign of degrading the Sardinian representa- 
tive, if possible, toa subordinate place in the 
conferences. Failing in this, it was consis- 
tent with Austrian subtlety to disengage 
Sardinia, as much as possible, from her inti- 
macy with the Western Powers, and by the 
Tripartite Treaty, Austria succeeded. 
The plot that works at Paris confirms the 
icions that hang to the Triple Treaty. 
The essential point to remember, while 
examining this part of the subject, is, that 
whatever changes the French Government 
may propose to support in Italy, those changes 
will hee no reference to the rights of the 
Italian race, and no tendency to extend the 
liberty of thought or action. As far as we 
can detect any movement at all, a pressure is 
being exerted upon the Piedmontese Go- 
vernment unfayourable to the constitutional 
policy of recent years. We have observed, 
and we cannot but deplore, that the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs at Turin has been 
seduced, in compliance with momentary exi- 
gencies, into the most unworthy and suspi- 
cious flattery of the French Emperor. We 
know that a Bonaparte propagand has been 
mized in Piedmont, and we say the 
liberties of that state are in danger. Are not 
the Italians sensible of this? Has their 
eonfidence increased since the negotiations 
of Paris? Have they any hope in English 
van Have they not a profound appre- 
sion of French policy? And, when they 
look across the German frontier, and see the 
Austrian wedge driven gradually through the 
peninsula, they have no reliance—no, not 
even in Piedmont—except in a general re- 
volution. 

To such a result the treaty of April tends. 
It is asked, why is the liberal press of Sar- 
dinia without a protest against the schemes 
in course of construction ? We must remind 
the reader that, admirable as the progress of. 
Sardinia has been, the difference between 
English and Sardinian liberty are still very 
essential. We have more freedom than we 
care to use; theirs is as yet unconsolidated, 
and, with a high-spirited prudence, they 

ink from giving their enemies an oppor- 
tunity. They have heard, with dismay and 
disgust, the Napoleonic accent of the King’s 
f adviser: they understand that, while 
Austrian armies are manceeuvring on one side, 
and French intrigues are active on another, 
it is wise policy not to disturb the present 
political condition of Italy. One act of pre- 
ipitation or violence, and Piedmont might 
swarm with foreign soldiers. Then Bona- 
partism would develop itself in Italy ; then 
€ imperfect institutions of Sardinia would | 
ed, before they had taken root ; | 

then the Italians would witness the newest 
of English sympathy, and learn, per- 
, all that is meant by the Tripartite 

ty. Austria has made preparations for 
Concentrating, at the shortest notice, fifty 
thousand men on the banks of the Ticino. 
That, m addition to the introduction of a 
More rigorous police system into Parma, and 
@ Circulation of a contumelious document 


| guous Act, how is Lord Pauwerston’s re- 
Russia, her guarantee was worth at least as | 








m reply to the Sardinian memorial, con- 
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stitutes the activity of Austria in Italy. Tt, 
may be imagined what are the prospects of 
reform this dispensation. France, 
meanwhile, works in one direction above the 
surface, and in another direction under- 
ground. England, half afraid of the Cesar- 
ism that drags her along, approves of pallia- 
tive reforms, but stands aloof from plans of 
new viceroyalties and new frontiers. 

If the Austrian gloss upon the Treaty of 
April were the real explanation of that ambi- 


serve to be accounted for? It would have 
been easy to say as much in the House of 
Commons. But no: there is a mystery. The 
manner in which he and the Austrian jour- 
nalist deny the existence of a secret article or 
a secret treaty, only conduces to the suspi- 
cion that something exists, which is neither 
article nor treaty, but which amounts to an 
understanding ; and we want to know what 
that understanding is. Even if there be 
none, we have a right to doubt our Ministers, 
first, because their Italian policy in 1849 was 
treacherous and disgraceful; and, secondly, 
because they have the power of negotiating 






The Scottish trades—those of 


pecially—are of cones veneer eh Ga : 


extent from this disastrous bare Mr. 
Provproect. one of the Seo a 
appointed to give evidence before Mr. Mac- 
KrNNon’s Committee on ‘Industrial ‘Pri- 
bunals, stated the other day that the loss to 
the community from the miners’ strike in 
Lancashire was not less than 300,U00/. 
month. Coals had risen 12s. a ton. 
Hven Lex, secretary to the Union of 
gow Cotton Spinners, added, that since 
each of the united trades of Glasgow h 
lost, upon an average, 11,0007, by strikes. 
These statements made an evident impres- 
sion on the committee; but the united 
trades have evinced their practical confidence 
in the proposed system of a 
their memorial addressed recently to 
Parmerston. In this memorial they solicit 
that an Order in Council should mh ag 
appointing and empowering a Court i- 
tehion, tbe comipogsil of” three representa- 
tives of the coal and iron masters and three 
representatives of the miners, to discuss and 
settle the question at issue. As umpire, 
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secret treaties, of forming undeclared engage- 
ments, of pledging the nation to any course 
whatever. In fact, as far as our diplomacy 
is concerned, the only right we have is the 
right of jealousy. 





COURTS OF INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 
Neanrty forty thousand of the coal and iron 
miners of West Scotland are at war with 


their employers, and have ceased to work for | P’ 


five weeks in some districts, for ten weeks in 
others. Their sufferings are intense. yet 
their resolution seems invincible; and, by 
their general conduct while on strike, as well 
as by the moderation of their claims, they 
appear to have won the sympathy of most 
classes, except the coal and iron masters. 
These kings of the Scottish mines, in fact, 
have determined upon reducing the wages of 
their workmen twenty per cent., and by a 
process which would be called conspiracy 
were it adopted by the men themselves, have 
combined to enforce their decision. The 
miners, who know what a preliminary reduc- 
tion means, insist that their virtual wages 
of 19s. 6d. per man per week is not in 
excess of the profits accruing from their 
labour. Their employment is irregular, dan- 
gerous, and unhealthy; the mines are yield- 
ing immense revenues ; there is no diminu- 
tion of trade; prices have not fallen; and, 
in this state of things, they refuse to accept 
a reduction that would leave the miner less 
than fifteen shillings a week for the support 
of himself and his family. 


they suggest Lord Goperrcn or Lord Sran- 
LEY. Had they been acquainted with the 
present state of the law they would not have 
made the position. Lord Patmerrsron 
very properly replied that the Crown had no 
power to issue such an Order in Council, that 
the masters and workmen were free to esta- 
blish a Court of Conciliation for themselves, 
but that it was impossible to enforce such a 
roceeding on either side. Here he touched 
the salient difficulty of the case. The miners 
have publicly and repeatedly offered to dis- 
cuss the subject with their masters, and to 
submit to fair eee but ae 
in pride of et, ine to negotiate wi 
the. cineca.” hak is h = side of Mr. 
Macxrynon’s idea; but the objection 

only so far as this: that whereas it would be 
impracticable to arbitrate for insolent masters 
or for sullen workmen, it would be as impro- 
per to assume that all masters are i 

or to assume that all workmen are sullen. 
Let us have a machinery by which the rea- 
sonable and the well-disposed of both classes 
can adjust their differences. 

Mr. Maoxryyon’s committee has been 
particularly successful in eliciting the views 
and feelings of the industrious classes. A 
general — has been given to his endea- 
vours. ithout ee the report, we 
may say at once that Mr, Macxryyon will 
be justified, upon the evidence already col- 
lected, in proposing at least a declaratory 
enactment in favour of Courts of Industrial 
Arbitration. Meanwhile, the English public 





This, however, is not the only point on 
which the miners are in antagonism with the 
masters. They complain that the truck sys- 
tem, in its meanest form, drains off a serious 
proportion of their wages, that men are com- 
pelled to buy at the employers’ stores, that 
girls and boys are betrayed into habits of ex- 
travagance and drunkenness for the profit of | 
the privileged huckster. Then, in the ab- 
sence of regular weights and measures, the 
workmen are subject to a capricious and frau- 
dulent tyranny on the part of the headmen 
of the pits. Next, the master appoints a 
teacher, who receives twopence weekly from 
every miner, young and old, on the works, 
and frequently performs in return no duties 
whatever. At least, since the strike com- 
meneed, the schools have been closed. Really, 
the West Scotland coal and iron workers, 
who inhabit often turf huts such as an Abys- 
sinian would despise, and live upon wretched | 
food, and in enforeed abstinence from every 
human comfort, can searcely afford to have | 
their incomes taxed twenty per cent. for the 
benefit of their masters. 








should not be entirely indifferent to the 
interests of the Scottish miners, whose 


sufferings, we repeat, are intense, and who 


complain of positive oppression, 

in some instances, by the common law. The 
mild patrons of the working classes are 
saying, “Look to your social grievances ; 


leave polities alone.” As if social grievances 
were not the inevitable results of political 
disabilities. 





THE “PROVINCE” OF OUDE. 
Tue annexation of the late Kingdom of Oude 
being now “an accomplished fact,” it is 
worth while to consider what sort of go- 
vernment is likely to be most suitable to 
the character and exigencies of the newly- 
constituted province. Fortunately, this is 
no longer a matter of mere tion. In 
the admirable series of instructions for- 
warded by the Indian Government to General 
Ovrram, the outline of the future adminis- 
tration of that fine country is sketched with 
a master’s hand, and filled in from a \aege 
and enlightened experience of details. -Su~ 
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preme over all is the Chief Commissioner, 
General , who continues to draw his 
former salary as Resident. This functionary 
is the ultimate referee in all judicial and 
fiseal questions, and the sole channel of com- 
munication between his subordinates and the 
Governor-General in Council. To him alone 
belongs the power of awarding the punish- 
ment of death, and his attributes generally 
are those of a Pacha of a Turkish province. 
His medium of communication with the Su- 
preme Government is a Secretary, with a 
salary of 24007. a year. He has also a Mili- 
tary Secretary, with 1400/7. a year, whose 
daty it is to communicate with the King 
and the Royal Family, as well as to conduct 
the more immediate business of his. depart- 
ment. 

Next to the Chief Commissioner is a Judi- 
cial and a Financial Commissioner, each re- 
ceiving 4200/7. a year, who primarily exercise 
® supervising authority in the departments of 
Civil Judicature, Police, and Revenue. The 
former is charged with the direction and con- 
trol of the administration of civil and criminal 
justice, and is the ultimate judge in all cases 
of a judicial character, but without power to 
pass a capital sentence. The latter exercises 
m his own person nearly all the duties that 
devolye on the Suddur Board of Revenue in 
the north-western provinces. All questions 
connected with revenue, surveys, and settle- 
ment generally, with stamps, excise, and 
pensions, belong likewise to his department, 
though the more important points he is ex- 
pected to submit for the decision of the 
Chief Commissioner. 

After these two superior officers come four 

Commissioners of Divisions, at salaries of 
83002. each, who. combine the functions of 
Commissioners of Revenue, Sessions Judges, 
and Superintendents of Police, in their re- 
spective districts or divisions. Subordinate 
to the Commissioners are twelve Deputy 
Commissioners, drawing from 12007. to 18000. 
per annum. Subject to these again are 
eighteen Assistants, at from 600/. to 840/. 
a year. And, lastly, eighteen Extra Assis- 
tants, uncovenanted servants vested with 
judicial, fiscal, and magisterial powers, and 
chosen from every class and religious persua- 
sion throughout the Indian Empire. These 
last are subdivided into three grades: three 
drawing 7207. a year, six 480/., and nine only 
3007. In addition to the above, are two 
special Military Assistants to aid in the ma- 
nagement of the Police and the administra- 
tion of criminal justice in Lucknow and 
Fyzabad, but subordinate to the Deputy 
Commissioners of those districts. As soon 
as circumstances will permit, an Inspector of 
Gaols will be appointed, who will be likewise 
Superintendent of Charitable Dispensaries, 
admirable and most liberal institutions. The 
appointment of this officer is the less urgent 
that the present gaols are merely temporary. 
When the Department of Public Works has 
been thoroughly and effectively organized, a 
central gaol is to be constructed at Lucknow 
capable of accommodating two thousand 
prisoners, besides a smaller one at the Suddur 
Station of each of the four districts. Asa 
temporary arrangement, the duties of the 
office of Audit and Account are to be dis- 
charged by the existing department for that 
purpose at Agra. 

So much for the machinery of the new ad- 
ministration, which, it must be admitted, is 
singularly simple for the government of five 
millions of people, but proved to be suffi- 
cient by the experience afforded by the 
Punjab. 

A Settlement Department is further to be 
organized with as little delay as possible. 
But until a professional and reg 
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the land revenue is unavoidable. In order to 
gain time, therefore, the first term of settle- 
ment is fixed for three years from the 1st of 
the current month. According to the Go- 
vernor-General’s instructions, the assess- 
ments, though founded on past collections, 
are to be as moderate as possible, to enable 
the wretched inhabitants to recover from the 
effects of long-endured oppression. It is also 
expressly enjoined upon the revenue officers 
to deal with the actual occupants of the soil 
or with proprietary coparcenaries, and not to 
suffer the interposition of middlemen. All 
grants of rent-free lands are to be upheld and 
renewed, when proved to have been issued 
from the proper authority; but rent-free 
holdings are to be terminated before a pre- 
scriptive right can be established. The land- 
tax 1s levied on a system intermediate between 
those which prevail in the north-western 
provinces and the Punjab, and admirabl 
suited to the circumstances of Oude. All 
disputes as to fiscal proceedings and rights in 
the soil are to be referred to the Settlement 
officers alone ; all proprietary and accessory 
rights in land being expressly excluded from 
the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts. In other 
words, the Fiscal and Civil Departments are 
very properly to be kept separate, and inde- 
pendent of one another. 

It is well known that the revenue in 
India is mainly derived from a tax upon 
land. A_ considerable amount, however, 
is also raised by means of the Abkaree, 
or excise upon fermented liquors and in- 
toxicating drugs, and from the obligatory 
use of stamped paper in official proceed- 
ings: this latter duty, however, is certainly 
unpopular and perhaps unwise. For munici- 
pal, police, conservancy, and other local pur- 
poses, provision is made by a moderate scale 
of town duties and a toll upon ferries ; while 
an additional tax of one per cent. on the 
land covers all expenses of making and re- 
pairing roads. 

As the Civil Courts in the older provinces 
are admitted to be obnoxious to the people 
because of the tardiness of their proceedings 
and the unintelligible technicalities with 
which they are burdened, it has been deter- 
mined to introduce the system so successful 
in the Punjab, as being more simple and con- 
sequently less productive of litigation. Due 
regard, however, will be paid to local customs 
and usage as respects inheritance, marriage, 
adultery, divorce, wills, legacies, adoption, 
commercial transactions, and other fruits of 
civilization. Hereafter, at no very distant 
period, it may be both possible and expedient 
to recast the Rules of Law and Procedure. 

In the administration of civil justice the 
old-fashioned Moonsiffs are superseded by 
Tehseeldars, an innovation that has worked 
exceedingly well in the Punjab. In these 
courts no Vakeels, or agents, are allowed to 
be employed, but the litigants must appear 
for themselves, and be confronted and ex- 
amined in person. The great object in this 
is to effect an amicable settlement of disputes 
| by arbitration. Tehseeldars are also em- 
powered to try petty criminal cases in order 
to save the poor from the necessity of travel- 
ling to a wt from their homes. The 
decisions of the Tehseeldars, however, are 
subject to revision by the District Officers, 
even though no appeal should be made. 

The Police is to be put on a very effective 





footing. Not only is the Rural Police re- 
organized, and a District or Detective Police 
| being formed, but a Military Police Force is 
| being raised, to consist of three battalions, 
each 800 strong, under the orders of an 
officer styled Superintendent of Military 
Police, and three Commandants. The pecu- 


field | liar duty of this force is to suppress gang- 


survey can be made, a summary settlement of robbery, to mount guard over gaols and local 


treasuries, and to overawe 
other turbulent localities. > 
wow be oe men is vested in the 
Superintendent, who is respons; 

Chief Commissioner alone ; ae i 
detachments are at the disposal of the Come 
missioner or Deputy-Commissioner of 
district. The late Oude Frontier Police j 
already merged in this force, which will be 
completed by volunteers from the ex-King’ 
army. And further, to avert the eyil te. 
Sequences certain to result from turnin 
loose upon society a licentious and di J 
soldiery, an Irregular Force is ry te 


towns and 
right of 


nized on the plan that obtains in the Pyp; 
This force will consist of eight regiments of 
infantry and three of cavalry, three horse 
field-batteries, and one reserve of 
artillery, under the command of a Brigadier 
with three European officers to each regi- 
ment. 

Pensions and gratuities are granted ona 
most liberal seale to deserving persons of the 
ex-King’s civil and military establishments, 
who are unable, though willing, to take em- 
ployment under the British Government. 
It is also strongly recommended that the in- 
ternal administration of the country shall be 
placed as much as possible in the hands of 
natives in preference to strangers from the 
other provinces. And the Chief Commis- 
sioner is emphatically reminded that the Bri- 
tish Government is pledged to make ample 
provision for the improvement of the coun- 
try :— 

“Tt will, therefore, be the duty of every officer not 
only to develop, as much as possible, the resources of the 
country in agriculture and manufacture, but to record 
the results of his experience and observation, so that, 
within a short time, a body of information may be ac- 
cumulated, which will show the real value of the pro- 
vinces, the occupation of which has been forced upon 
the Government. Trade should be protected, encou- 
raged, and fostered by every means: attention should be 
given at an early period to the improvement of existing 
communications and the construction of new lines; 
means should be taken for the efficient protection of 
traffic from lawless violence, as well as from unlicensed 
extortion. The practicability of extending irrigation, 
by means of canals, may form the subject of inquiry 
and consideration; and the introduction of valuable 
products may very well claim your early attention. The 
Governor-General in council, you may rest assured, will 
be prepared to encourage all feasible schemes for the im- 
provement of the country, so far as the means available 
in men and money will permit.” 





— 





Toms or Witt1am Cosperr.—Over the slab which 
has hitherto covered the grave of William Cobbett, in 
the churchyard of Farnham, Surrey, a tomb has just 
been erected by Mr. Thomas Milnes, the sculptor who 
executed the statue of Nelson recently put up in Nor- 
wich. The tomb is made of a durable stone, from the 
quarry at Roch Abbey, in Yorkshire. It stands near the 
porch of the church, is of solid workmanship, oblong in 
form, and in style following the plainest old English ar- 
chitecture. On one panel, the inscription, copied from 
the slab, is: ‘* William Cobbett, son of George and Anne 
Cobbett ; born in the Parish of Farnham, 9th of March, 
1762. Enlisted into the 54th Regiment of Foot in 1784, 
of which Regiment he became Sergeant-Major in 1785, and 
obtained his discharge in 1791. In 1794 he became a 
Political Writer. In 1832 was returned to Parliament 
for the Borough of Oldham, and represented it till 
his death, which took place at Normandy Farm, in the 
adjoining Parish of Ash, on 18th of June, 1836. On 
the panel opposite: ‘* Anne Cobbett, Daughter of Thomas 
and Anne Reid, and Wife of William Cobbett; born at 
Chatham, 28th of March, 1774. Married at Woohwich, 
5th of February, 1792. Died in London, 19th of July, 
1848.” Farnham Church is within a mile of Waverley 
Abbey, and of Moor Park (once the residence of Sir 
William Temple), and about two miles from Aldershott. 

Case or ArcHpEacon Denison.—It was 
that his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury would sit 
in the Common-hall, Doctors'-commons, on Tuesday, t0 
hear the case of “ Ditcher v. Denison.” The Admiral 
Advocate appeared on behalf of the Archdeacon, 
was cited to be present at eleven o'clock, but, after 
waiting upwards of an hour, and his Grace not arriving, 
the learned Advocate withdrew, remarking that he must 
act on the legal presumption that the proceedings against 
his client were abandoned. 

Sir James Meex, the well-known statistician in the 
Commissariat Department, died a few days since in the 





seyenty-ninth year of his age. 
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but the judges and police of literature. They do net 


Critics are not the legislators, arg : 


make laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.— 


6 ee . . 

Ir is the peculiar misfortune of Science in England that theological preju- 
dices incessantly interfere to determine the current of ideas and obstruct 
research. Not only has a new idea to fight against its own natural enemies, 
the old ideas it comes to replace, but it has a still more pugnacious, and 
more dangerous because unreasoning enemy, in theological prejudice. We 
waste our breath in attempting to persuade the impetuous Bull that the 
scarlet cloak on the hobbling old woman really cannot do him any injury, 
and that there is no sort of causal relation between the old woman’s crossing 
the field and his being molested. Bull, with his large unreason and powerful 
muscles, closes his eyes, and dashes impetuously in the old lady’s rear. When 
Theology sees scarlet it is equally unreasoning. If GaLing£o ventures on a 
new astronomical idea, away dashes the Bull; if Geology attempts to ex- 
plain the formation of our globe, the valleys are startled with frantic bellow- 
ings of bulls from every parish ; and if an hypothesis put forward as an 
hypothesis attempt to trace connexion and continuity in the great phe- 
nomena of life, not bulls alone, but cows, heifers, rams, goats, all the horned 
tribe, raise their discordant yells. 

In Germany and France the reverse of this is very noticeable. The spirit 
of theological exclusiveness is active there also; but the general body of 
cultivated men, and the men of science, do not so blindly accept its dicta. 
Science is pursued for its own sake; it is judged according to its own 
canons; its results are not controlled by theology. Christian chemistry and 
Calvinistic physiology are there unknown. Geology is tested according to 
the laws it invokes, not according to a theology with which it has nothing to 
do. Thus, in an excellent article on “‘ Discoveries in Paleontology” in the 
last Resue des Deux Mondes, there is a careful statement of the main ques- 
tions discussed by geologists, and the results of their discussion, but there is 
no one reference to what the Church thinks on the matter—neither an apo- 
logetic nor an offensive tone is adopted. The writer no more thinks of 
‘reconciling’ Geology and Scripture than even our theologians would now 
think of reconciling Optics and Scripture. If he seems to favour the De- 
velopment Hypothesis, he does so purely as an hypothesis, for which he 
does not conceive it necessary to apologize ; although he guards against the 
extravagances of that hypothesis. No one now-a-days, he says, maintains 
that animals are transmuted from one into the other; but we are forced to 
admit the hypothesis probable, which, grounded on the subordination of the 
invariability of species to that of physical phenomena, assumes that the 
gradual modification of the surface of the globe has been accompanied by a 
gradual modification in animal life. The vulgar suppose that the Develop. 
ment Hypothesis requires them to believe that a cat could be produced 
from an oyster; and antagonists are fond of making small merriment with 
such a conception. It is difficult to suppose that the antagonists believe 
this to be the meaning of the hypothesis, and we can only rescue their sin- 
cerity at the expense of their science: they are either consciously unfair or 
unconsciously so ignorant as to be unentitled to a hearing. 

A chemist shows you two wholly dissimilar bodies, with different proper- 
ties. One is beautifully crystalline, the other gaseous. One is a base, the 
other an acid. They have nothing in common as far as you can detect. 
Nevertheless the chemist produced the one from the other by means of a 
third. He will place under your eyes the whole series of products through 
which the original substance passed, and you will detect how one came from 
the other; but you will not, therefore, attempt to convert iron into gold, 
oxygen into hydrogen, potash into sulphuric acid. Before attempting to 

prove the Development Hypothesis, much remains to be done in ascertaining 
the laws of modification generally. It is only since the time of Lamarck 
that the intimate relation between an Organism and the surrounding condi- 
tions has been suspected; and we are very far from a satisfactory conception 
of it. We know that climate is a great general influence; but how little we 
know of its special influences. Let us step out upon the nearest shore. 
The tide is out, leaving exposed the whole of the littoral zone, 7. e. between 
high and low-water marks. The sand, or shingle, or rock throughout this 
zone is apparently the same ; the water which washes over it when the tide 
is up is the same ; and yet as we advance towards the sea almost every yard 
brings us to a new region of life; weeds and animals which will not grow 
in one belt are found a few yards lower. Species vary at every step; and 
are constant in the same belts. But the curious part of this phenomenon is, 
that all these weeds and animals which show such absolute and rigid locali- 
zations on the shore, none found living out of their native zones, will alj 
flourish in captivity, under circumstances widel y different from those of their 
Natural state. We have at this moment specimens taken from the extreme 
points of the littoral zone, mostly under the shadow of stones and rocks, 
great varieties of depth of water, and always cool as the sea; they 

now in open shallow pans, exposed to the light of day, the water often 
getting warm with the sun’s rays, the depth uniform; nevertheless, under 
and several other differences, they flourish, bring forth, and comport 
themselves like thoroughly civilized beings. It would be interesting to see 
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in how many generations such changed conditions could continue without 
producing varieties in the i % : 

On a large scale, such as Geology deals with, it is clear that organic forms 
continue unchanged so long as the physical conditions are unchanged. When 
Cuvier spoke with such triumph of the fact that animals found in the 
Egyptian tombs were exactly similar to those now, after three thousand 
years, found in the same country, he omitted to add the important fact that 
the country itself had not changed in that interval; why then should the 
organic forms have altered ? 

M. Lavzet rightly says, that the progress of animal life must not be 
limited to the progress of one continuous series—a supposed chain of beings 
—but must be sought in the order of succession of the great classes and their 
gradual predominance. Every period in the history of our globe is charac- 
terized by its special fauna; amid a vast variety of animals there is one form 
which belongs peculiarly to the period. Just as in History—the Geology of 
Humanity—we see nations characterized by a peculiar development, 
something which specially belongs to them, and which never in sub- 
sequent times attains to such perfection. The Roman roads, the 
Pyramids of Egypt, the architecture and sculpture of Athens, the 
splendour of the Moors, the glories of Italian art, are things which cause 
many to despair of, or deny, the doctrine of human progress; and if 
we restrict progress to a linear development these denials are irresistible. 
But it is with History as with Zoology: particular developments give place 
to a general development ; the progress in any one line may be imperfect, or 
null; but the whole mass of life is raised to a grander power and a higher 
development. The citizen of London who listens with pleasure to Mr. 
Cospen, may listen to eloquence less admirable than that which the citizen 
of Athens heard from Pericies ; but compare the two citizens in 
power, and morality, and the difference between them will be far greater than 
the difference between Pericies and Mr. Cospen. We have no more a Px- 
ricLes than we have a Trilobite. Our seas are different from those seas on 
whose tranquil surfaces myriads of convoluted Nautili sported, and in whose 
depths millions of Lily-stars waved wilfully on their slender stems; but, as 
Forses well continues, other beings not less wonderful have replaced 
them, while the seas in which they flourished have become lands whereon 
man in his columned cathedrals and mazy palaces emulates the beauty and 
symmetry of their fluted stems and chambered shells. 

One striking fact is quoted by Mr. Lavzzt in favour of development. It 
is the fact proclaimed by Aaassiz that the embryos and young of all living 
animals are the image in miniature of the fossil representatives of the same 
families. And this fact must not be lost sight of in tracing the develop- 
ment of our globe, which Geology shows to have been gradually emerging 
from the simplicity and monotony of the first ages into the variety of islands 
and continents, mountain-chains, plains, valleys, with accompanying speci- 
alizations of climate. 

We must quit this subject on which we have only touched lightly, to 
commend an article in the same Reowe on Victor Huco’s new Poems. It 
is by Gustave Prancue, and is admirable, though a little pedagogic. The 
article on Psst by Guizor we noticed in our last. Thorney Hall receives 
the somewhat inexplicable compliment of republication in a reduced form 
by M. E. Foreves. 





The MonraLcemBert-Croxer controversy is not yet ended; and when 
last week, in printing Mr. Murray's letter, we expressed our sense of the 
necessity in such cases of hearing both sides, we were in little ion of 
finding that caution still further confirmed. The following letter from the 
author of the Review, addressed to the Atheneum, we extract, and add one 
addressed to ourselves, by the Reviewer, from which, however, we have 
omitted the concluding sentences, as unnecessarily stepping beyond the facts 
into personal reflections. Already too much personality has been mixed 
with the matter, and we think the writer of the letter will, on reflection, 
agree with us that his case rests better upon a statement of facts than on 
incriminations :— 

“ West Strand, May 22. 

‘“‘Mr. Murray states in his letter that my charges of wilful omission and 
sion in reference to the translation of M. de Montalembert’s work are utterly 
for this good reason :—that the passages suppressed did not exist before the 
tion of the third edition of that work. Now, I assert that they did exist in the 
edition, which was the one I used in examining the so-called translation. Any 
may satisfy himself on this point by referring to pages 173, 178, 195, 200, 201, 
and 283 of the second French edition, which I have left marked at Messrs. 
and Son’s, the publishers. The chapter of which I more specifically 
omission, ‘O'Connell and the House of Lords,’ is the tenth in the second 
edition. In the so-called English version, Chapter X. is headed ‘ The Public Schools 
and the Universities ;’ and the numbers of all the subsequent chapters are artfully 
altered to cover this misfeasance. I will not utter a word of comment, but leave the 
facts to the public, thanking Mr. Murray for having more fully demonstrated a case 
which I had well enough proved in Fraser's Magazine, I trust to your justice to 
insert these few lines, and remaining yours, &c., 

“Tue REVIEWER OF THE TRANSLATION OF MONTALEMBERT 
tn ‘ Fraser’s Macazuxe.’ ” 

“ Sir,—As in your journal of the 24th, in a ‘spirit of literary fairness’ (to use your 
own words), you publish Mr. John Murray’s letter touching the wilful 
and omissions charged by me on the translator, or rather mistranslator and garbler of 
Count Montalembert’s work, I presume the same spirit of fairness will induce you 
to publish my reply, contained in the Atheneum of Satu:uay last, the 24th inst. 
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the Essay ina periodical. No 
these articles in their imperfect shape. The so-called authorized translation is both 
pp a ew gy pe > pl par Mark the words, 
“revue et : a 

“ Mr. Murray says im his letter that the authorized translation was made from the 


first and second editions—meaning, of course, that commenced from the 
articles published in a periodical in their it was completed, perfected, 
and made in all respects to correspond with the second edition revue et augmentée. 
Yet, shifting his ground in the very next sentence, he says that hé has compared the 
third edition with that (not those) from which the translation was made. Which was 
that? ‘tcan only be the two incomplete and unfinished articles; for had it been 


with the seconde édition REVUE ET AUGMENT#E, the suppressions would have been | 


made manifest. “Your obedient servant, 


“Tue Reviewer or MONTALEMBERT AND HIS TRANSLATOR 





large fortunes, rapidly made, are as rapidly lost. In Moscow : 
palaces in which the nobles liv dimtiia with from five ute ancient 
thousand servants, have disappeared, or descended to opulent man toa 
notwithstanding which, however, all the efforts of the Govelmeet nee 
and foster a citizen class have failed. This the writer traces to mo (7m 
causes in the character and history of the Slavonian people, show that 
neither the Poles nor the Southern Slavs ever hada middle order, while thes 
in Bohemia is an importation from Germany. The tendency of the Sla. 
vonic people, upon this hypothesis, is to separate into two aoe and to 
preserve their respective positions. . 

Baron Haxthausen left Moscow in May, 1843, directing his course 
the gabled villages of Yaroslaf, and through agricultural districts in w 
the modes of peasant life seemed to have been influenced by a i 
of the St. Simonian theory. St. Simon laid down as a principle that the 
Jand belongs to the Spirit of Humanity, the God of the Barth. Every in. 





my ‘ Fraser's MaGazive.’ ” 





HAXTHAUSEN’S RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

The Russian Empire; its People, Institutions, and Resources. By Baron von Hax- 
thausen, ‘Translated by R. Farie. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
Mr. Farm remarks in the preface to this translation, that, before reading 


Baron Haxthausen’s work, he was completely at a loss to fourm any idea 
whatever of the Russians, or their history. Mr. Farie’s studies in this 
direction must have been very limited. The Baron Haxthausen’s experience 


of Rassia was derived from little more than a r’s residence, and was 


dividual, being an emanation from this spirit, has aright to a 
of the earth's productions. ‘The Russians declare that the land belongs 
to its Creator, but that the human family, while it'exists, has a joint 
in it, and that in Russia, the Czar, as the father of the family, has a right to 
distribute it among the family section, under his patriarchal control, 

Every Russian city, in the interior, is, says Baron | peg 
|epitome of Russian history. It is usually approached through q yj 
| where the old peasants dwell, cultivating gardens and orchards for 
| supply of the town. This is a monument of the rural age. Through the 
village, as through a porch, the traveller enters the quarter to 
the period of Catherine II. Here the streets are long, straight, and 





spread over the cultured country between St. Petersburg and Moscow, the unpaved, with log-houses and gabled cottages of one story, inhabited by grain. 


immense forest region of the north, the Tatar districts as far eastward as 
Kazan, and the corn lands of the south. Certainly, during these journeys 
he applied to the social and political system of the empire a natural 
faculty of observation, sharpened by twenty years of travel, and by the 
exereises of a studious life. But to believe that Russia is now for the first 
time deseribed is to be ignorant of the existence of an extensive literature, 
German, Freneh, and English, devoted to the illustration of Russian history 
and manners. 

Baron Haxthausen himself, however, is not responsible for his translator's 
extravagance. If his narrative be not a unique and faultless view of 
Russian society and institutions, it possesses scdid merits, which will be 

iated by all who read for information. Though not purely impartial, 
it is free from vulgar bias, the writer being influenced less - his prejudices 
than by his character, first as a noble, then as an admirer of positive power, 
next as a German addicted to subtle speculations. It is necessary, therefore, 
before accepting his new method of studying Russian life, to receive his 
theory of the national microcosm found in the family, of the social laws 
—— in Russia in a direction contrary to that in which they operate 
here, of the pacific genius of the later Czars, and of the indigenous 
whieh their dominion has dilated, less by force of arms than by 
colonization, until a thousand years of growth have created in Russia the 
parallel of British conquest, and possessed that aspiring people of one 
seventh of the habitable globe. 

However irreconcilable the reader’s knowledge and convictions may be 
with some parts of Baron Haxthausen’s view, it will be admitted that, in 
these masterly volumes, he has collected, classified, and presented, in a 


| dealers, mechanics, and others of the industrious classes. Next ap the 


European town, with spacious squares, palaces, droschkies driving to and fro 
and government buildings. ‘These triple cities are found even ou the verge of 
| the steppes, among the Little Russians, whose pastoral manners are 
deserit with pleasant sympathy by our German traveller. Hence 
traversing the steppes to the Dnieper, & reached the great German 
| nonite settlement in the circle of Khoritz. The settlement contains seven- 
| teen villages of German appearance, the inhabitants of which have given a 
| German aspect to the whole district—to the flocks, to the houses, to the 
| gardens, even to the scenery, by Germanizing the hedges and the meadows. 
The Mennonites are passivists, who declare the use of the sword unlawful, 
who hold the cultivation of the soil to be a sacred duty from whieh no one, 
unless under absolute necessity, is exempted. 

From a curious notice of this settlement Baron Haxthausen proceeds to 
give a description, full of colour and animation, of the Russian colonies of 
the Ukraine and the Don, of the forests and the steppes, travelling thence 
to the borders of the Azof and the Euxine, to the Crimea, and, through 
Odessa, back to Moscow, where he pauses to write a sum’ of his obser- 
| vations and views. ‘This is succeeded by a sketch of the military and naval 
| institutions of the empire, and of the administration of the crown lands. 

Without assenting to Mr, Farie’s notion that this translation of Baron 
Haxthausen’s narrative is the sole exposition in our language of Russian 

lities, of Russian society, and of Russian national progress—which would 

an absurdity, and unfair to previous writers—we attribute a high value 
to the book, which abounds in graphic and suggestive matter. 








hilosophieally simple form, a vast variety of fresh and minute information. THE MICROSCOPE. 

Te starts from St. Petersburg, to which Moscow supplies a contrast, repre- | Tie Micrographic Dictionary: a Guide to the Examination and Investigation of the 
senting the difference between the Orientalism of Russia and the omega Structure and Nature of Microscopic Objects. By J. W. Griffith, M.D., and 
civilization of Western Europe. Many tourists fancy that a residence in Arthur Henfrey, F.R.S. Van Voorst. 
the city of Peter I. qualifies them to judge dogmatically of Russian life | Twerre are works which are pleasant, works which are valuable, and works 
and manners. St. Petersburg, however, as Baron Haxthausen reminds us, | which are indispensable. ‘The Microyraphie Dictionary is one of the indis- 
has been called a window which Peter opened that he might look out upon | pensable works—to those at least who possess a microscope for any other 
Europe, and breathe European air. It is inhabited, not by a pure popula- | purpose than that of a mere toy. It contains 696 double-columned closely- 
tion of Russians, but by Germans and Finns, and it stands on Finnish ground. printed pages, illustrated with forty-one plates, many coloured, each plate 
As to pure populations, he disparages the part they have played in the | representing some thirty or forty objects, and, besides these plates, eight 
world’s history— excepting, indeed, the Arabians and the Jews—and is | hundred and sixteen woodcuts! Never was such a mass of illustration 
content to find that the Slavonic people—the nucleus of Russia—has re- produced in so small a compass, and for so insignificant a sin 
ceived a Finnish, German, Tatar, and Mongol admixture. These varying | This is what strikes the observer who merely takes up the volume. When 
elements it is melting by a gradual into one, the Polish nation being | he comes to examine it, he finds that it is intended as an alphabetical index 
that which alone is likely to maimtain what Baron Haxthausen calls a | to all the structures revealed by the microscope — from the minutest 
separate spiritual existence, though he discredits the idea that it will ever | organisms, vegetable or animal, up to the most complex tissues. If he 
resume a distinct political position. A common language, a peculiar and | wants to know the structure of some animalcule, some alga, or fungus, this 
uniform religion, and patriarchal institutions, form the threefold basis of the | Dictionary will not tell him a great deal, perhaps as much as he wants, 
destinies which he believes to be reserved for the Russian Empire. but will refer him to all the best sources of fuller information. If he wants 

‘The illustrations he offers are taken from every grade of Russian life,and| to know the best methods of mounting an object so as to elicit its true 
almost from every province. He describes in picturesque chapters the | structure, this Dictionary gives him ample and precise details. The nume 
ceremonies of the Greek Church, the public offices, schools, manufactories, | rous plates and woodcuts greatly aid him in that difficult but indigpeneee 
the communal ization of the empire, cities, villages, palaces, cottages, | task of identifying the animal or vegetable he has met with. short, 
colonies, fortifications, nobles, citizens, serfs, the graduated ranks of society, | although the book is one which can only be properly estimated after it has 

the position of women, the employments of the peasantry, their costumes, | been long im use (no one reads a dictionary), we venture to q 
dwellings, festivals, songs, their modes of agriculture, their taxes, the disci- | guarantee offered by the reputations of Messrs. Griffith and Henfrey will be 
pline of the great farms, the variations of national character in the Asiatic | fully borne out by protracted experience of their work, Up to this timewe 
and European provinces, the several governments, the penal settlements of | have found it always useful, always ready, always reliable. Although our 
Siberia, the curious religious sects of Old Believers and Mennonites, with | use of it has been somewhat fragmentary, our yeed was great, and we are 
almost everything within the range of a traveller’s inquiries, or of a reader's | delighted to say that it did not serve us as dictionaries usually serve tha 
interest. vt the circumstances emphatically noticed by him as evi-| namely, give every information except what was sought. We found 
dences in fayeur of his particular view, some are well worth attention. | thing we wanted, and we found it where we sought it. 

Native women and girls, he says, are never scen as shop-women in Russia.| In their admirable Introduction the authors properly allude to oa 
A great part of the fixed y is in the hands of women. On the front | and absurd errors which have been set forth by microscopisis, and = 

of every house in Moseow and St. Petersburg is written the name of the | have brought discredit on the Microscope among those not acc = 
proprietor, and before every third house at least the name is that of a | its use. Thus the fruit of the mulberry has been mistaken for entooza, ; 
women. This is also the case with landed property, from one fifth to one | careous corpuscles for ova, for nucleated cells, and even for blood corpt ; 
fourth being in the hands of the female sex, thus conferring on it a social | minute hairs projecting from the surface of a membrane have been m 
imfluenee not recognized, in this sense, im other countries. Russian legisla- | for spicula within subjacent cells. . But it is with cells and cellular stractures 
tion also favours women in the control and assignment of their possessions. | we find the greatest amount of ping observation. Since Schleiden 
Nowhere, says Baron Haxthausen, is there such a revolution of | Schwann startled Europe with the cell theory, " almost everything 
property as im Russia; the land is continually passing from owner to owner; le body within this, or where there are 














| has been regarded as a cell, any sing 
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s been regarded as a nucleus, and any spot within the 
ge ae nucleolus. Whereas many of the so-called 
nD homogeneous spheres ; many of the nuclei are vacuoles, and a true 
pa a is very rarely found except in books.” 
are natoral, at first inevitable; they can be corrected only 
Gack oxzoms testing observations in other ways, especially eve re- 
ison with the observations of others. e -w->prh is 
jseroscope should suggest false views—do not our eyes play 
ert but hat it should mvaal so many astounding facts as pheien't 
F singe the one consolatory reflection which accompanies the difficult 
pad microscopic investigation is the uwzanimily which now reigns amo 
on. so vast a body of observations. If we read in physiologica 
aces thy the yolk cells and coloured oil globules of the yolk, and the beau- 
works 0 ction of assimilation which has been attributed to them, when in fact 
tiful fun ioe only in the imagination of the authors who have regarded the 
ae lls simply beeause they are round, and the other as consisting of 
peel we they are highly refractive,”—such errors of interpretation do not 
— it'any more than the preposterous interpretations, which have 
to make Ehrenberg’s name at once famous and suspicious, alter the 
which he saw, and could not rightly interpret. In truth, the eye is 
only a preliminary instrument in science. What we see has to be inter- 
reted; and as it is very difficult to confine ourselves to we observation 
pa by hypothetical interpretation, we need many collateral confirma- 
tions. Ehren and others, seeing red specks in a jelly-fish, have, without 
isgiving declared them to be eyes; and that upon evidence not much 
better than would justify the belief in the eyes of a potato. No one has ever 
demonstrated a nervous system in these jelly-fishes; and what is an eye 
without a retina? No one has ever proved, positively or negatively, that 
these red specks perform the office of eyes. And thus, without any corrobo- 
ration of structure or function, a ay speck is said to be an eye because it 
eyes of certain animals. 
nel cent possessing a Microscope, happen to be at all disheartened 
either by their want of success or by the disputes among Microscopists, we 
beg them to consider the ill success of ordinary observation, and the dis- 
among doctors of all degrees; and, having placed the Micrographic 
ictionary on their study table, to take heart and continue the difficult but 


fascinating study. 
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MODERN GREEK HISTORY: 

1 under Ottoman and Venetian Domination. By George Finlay, 
See Soe Te Blackwood. 
Tux events of Grecian history, from the fall of the Empire of Paleologos 
to the commencement of the revolution of 1821, are not wanting in dramatic 
interest or variety. It is true that they have not the lustre of the ancient 
story—they refer toa period of servitude ; but servitude was the condition of 
the Grecian race for nearly two thousand years. Rome, Byzantium, the 
Crusaders, Constantinople, Trebizond, represent the successive eras of 
Hellenic bondage, but traditions of glory and virtue cling to these histori- 
cal ruins, and irradiate at intervals the narrative of suffering and decay. 
The last epoch, that of Ottoman and Venetian rule, displays, indeed, the 

tacle of a prostrate state, first governed by an Asiatic dynasty, then 
wn under the divided and rival dominion of Eur and Asia, and 
next restored, with the exception of some dependent islands and fortresses, 
to the sole sovereignty of a barbarous and fanatical nation. We see the 
Greeks forced to pay a tribute of children to their illiterate masters ; we 
see them the victims at once of religious insolence and fiscal rapacity ; we 
see them degraded by every form of oppression; we see their Church cor- 
rupted, their priesthood depraved, their laity dishonoured, yet, after a series 
of ‘wars, that drenched the Roumelian territories in blood, we discern wnew 
Greek nationality rising amid the corruptions of the Otteman Empire. 
This nationality, formed under the domination of the Turks, gathers strength 
and prevails partially and by degrees over the political ascendancy of the 
ilitary race. It cultivates and inherits the soil, it enters into new relations 
with the Ottoman lords of the empire, it abolishes the predial slavery, it 
learns from the English revolution of 1688 that rulers may be compelled to 
Answer for the exercise of unlawful power, it begins to be restless, and the 
Turkish Government, in consequence, begins to be conciliatory. 

At first, as Mr. Finlay shows, the Greek population was not averse to the 
Turkish rule. It had long ceased to enjoy virtual independence, and it pre- 
ferred the vigorous absolutism of the Sultans to the conflicting tyrannies of 
the Emperors, of the Morean viceroys, of the Frankish princes, dukes, and 
signors. The conquering power, though peremptory and relentless, was not 
at first capricious or mean; it exacted every fifth male child as a slave, 

nts gave their sons to be janissaries and their daughters to be odalises, 
ut the Government was at feast regular, and the people, having long lost 
the sense of patriotism, sank, without many murmurs, under the Moham- 
medan sceptre. Mr. Finlay notices the curious fact that the Ottomans 
subdued the orthodox Christians of Europe far more easily than they sub- 
some nations of their own faith in Asia. The truth, indeed, was, that 
the Christian emperors of Constantinople were not better than the sultans 
who succeeded them; that as the Turks were never more hateful to the 
lvanians and Hungarians than the Hapsburgs, so they were not more 
to the Greeks than the Catholic Venetians. The Sublime Porte 
thus supreme from the plains of Podolia to the banks of the Don, 
and, at the highest point of its success, ruled without a rival from Buda, on the 
nube, to ra, on the Euphrates. On the north, the Osmanlis guarded 
their frontier against the Poles at Kamenietz, and against the Russians at 
Azof. Southwards, the fortress of Aden was the citadel of the Arabian 
coast, of the Red Sea, and of the Indian Ocean. To the east, they possessed 
“boundary on the Caspian, from the Tenek to the Kour. Westwards, their 
dominions, stretching beyond Oran, reached the Imperial borders of 
Morocco, The sultan might boast, without excessive vanity, that he was 
the master of many kingdoms, the ruler of three continents, and the lord 
Of two seas,” 


For three centuries the arms of the sultans were engaged in contests, 





the Venetian wars, in the strictly modern period Fi en ee on 
the first perro Aarne the Russian and Kenn 
begin to a as a ive, aspiring race. nge lace 
in the nepeien of Bure’ ‘Vedion ab ae longer the centre of 
enterprise or of naval —— . The Greek religion was 
resented by Russia. e Turks were scarcely formidable to yn 

Borte, as we have said, relaxed its government in the provinces, and though, 
sufficiently despotic to inflame the temper of the people, was not 


into listless or impassive ‘subjection. ee the Be — of the 
sultans and the ablest of their ministers perceived the policy of govern- 
ing the Christian subjects of the empire with moderation as well as firmness; 
and, though severe social restrictions were maint 
sulting ascendancy of the Mohammedan faith, the Greeks grew and 
prospered, attained an influence that was felt in the public 
of the state, and almost monopolized the industry.that enriched the land and 
the commerce that carried the produce of the Levant to every southern 


rt. 4 
poWhen France, by her revolution, affirmed that nations were 
of their governors, Greece felt the impulse. The Greeks did not 
they learned. The French were weleomed in the Ionian Islands; 
though the result of the conflict that followed was to consolidate the 
man power, to erase the last traces of Ottoman domination on the Conti. 
nent, and to increase the influence of Russia as a representative of despotic 
principles, the Greeks were encouraged to hope for the historical revival of 
their race, and the renewal of their political existence. They had never 
entirely lost their veneration of letters. Their clergy preserved the ancient 
memorials in the ancient language. Their schools nourished many enthusi-: 
astic students. Their modern dialect was — and ennobled by the 
labours of numerous scholars. Literary and e 
Greece was prepared for a revolution. 


| 


PRE 


through the Byzantine, mediaeval, and modern epochs, to the y 
Vienna. We could wish that he had included an account of the revolution, 
and of the establishment of Otho’s kingdom. The work, however—for we 
must regard the five volumes as part of one book—can scarcely be called 
neomplete. It is a full and carefully finished narrative, compen’ in clear 
and masculine English, thoroughly impartial, and deserving of a peru 

place in the library of European history.. Mr. Finlay is not a pictorial 
or even a suggestive writer, but he narrates rapidly, otten with happy effects 
of style, and - onto with simplicity and discretion. 


yed the whol rse of Grecian history, from the Roman cong 
veye whole cow ry at 





SWEDENBORG ON LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 
Conjugial Love and its Chaste Delights; also, Adulterous Love and its Insane Pleasures. 
By Emmanuel Swedenborg. A New Edition, Revised. 

Published by the Swedenborg Society. 
‘‘T am aware,” says Swedenborg with quiet earnestness, “that many who 
read the following pages, and the memorable relations attached to the 
chapters, will believe that they are fictions of the imagination; but I 
solemnly declare they are not fictions, but were truly done and seen, and 
that I saw them not in any state of the mind asleep, but in a state of perfect 
wakefulness ; for it has ed the Lord to manifest himself te me... ... 
by virtue of which privilege it has been granted me to be in the spiritual 
world with angels, and in the same time in the natural world with men, and 
this now, 1768, for twenty-five years.” 

What are we to say to such an assertion? He makes it quietly, —or 
knowing that men will be sceptical, but knowing that he is speaking 
simple truth. He walks with angels, and the Pad ped to whom an are 
invisible declare he dreams. But this he serenely smiles down, What he 
has seen he will describe, and describe with a particularizing minuteness, 
which must give us pause. Swedenborg, indeed, is a psychological study: 
learning, acuteness, plain practical sense, as well as high scientific attain. 
ments, make his visions and his teachings marvellous. One cannot dismiss 
him with the remark : “ the man was mad.” There was strange method in 
his madness. There is excellent matter mingled with his ravings. He hag 
not only founded a sect, he has gained over men of subtlety, sagacity, 
and scientific eminence. A madman who can achieve this is worth stung 
Yet, to believe in him! to credit for one moment that he did see and 
what he so circumstantially relates! We will open at random, literally at 
random, and quote a bit of the first Relation we meet :— 





ining er came in their way, aud i concerning it, 
were all amazement to find that men lived altogether as before, and that the objects 
they saw were similar to those they had seen before; for they knew that they were 
departed out of the former or natural world, and that in that world they believed that 
they should not live as men until after the day of the last judgment, when they 
should be again clothed with the flesh and bones that had been laid im the tomb 
therefore, in order to remove all doubt of their being really and truly men, they 
turns viewed and touched themselves and others, and felt the surrounding objects, 
by a thousand proofs convinced themselves that they now were men as in the 
world ; besides which they saw each other in a brighter light, and the 
objects in superior splendour, and thus their vision was more perfect. At 
two angelic spirits happening to meet them, accosted them, saying, ‘‘ Whence are you?” 
They replied, “ We have departed out of a world, and again we live in a.world ; thus 
we have removed from one world to ; and this surprises us.” Hereupon the 
three novitiate spirits questioned the angelic spirits concerning heaven ; and as two of 
the three novitiates were youths, and there darted from their eyes as it were @ 
sparkling fire of lust for the sex, the angelic spirit said, “ Possibly you have seen some 
females; and they replied in the affimative; and as they made 
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inquiry 
heaven, the angelic spirits gave them the following information: “In heaven 


5 
getically. or so systematically despotic as to compress them, under its rule,” 


Mr. Finlay has closed his historical series at this point. He has now sur-" 
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every of and splendid and such things as the eye had of melody to send the audience home h i mead 


eo enger eee to their 
never seen ; there are also virgins and young men ; virgins of such beauty that they | recommendation we are weak and ignorant enough to acknowledge. nina! 

personifications of beauty, and young men of such morality that they | Prccotomint has two defects as a dramatic artist on so stage : the 
personifications of morality: moreover the beauty of the virgins and | petite in person, and she is too weak in voice, and the res t is a degree of 

each other, as forms mutually suited | in her singing sometimes painful. But she has youth, beauty, ardent 
to the tes Are there in heaven human | and a deep devotion to her art; she can be tender and spiritulle 2 eety: 
forms altogether similar to those in the natural world?” And it was replied, “They | pathetic and powerful; and in the last act of the Traviata, very 
are altogether similar ; nothing is ay Sag the male, and nothing in the female ; in | situation, she acts and sings with real passion, and carries away the on 
a female, in all the perfection of form in | a manner not evidenced by bouquets and applause, but by a holding of 
which they were created : retire, if you please, and examine if you are deficient in any- | breath, by silence, and by tears. What a pity that Madlle. PiccoLommn1 should 
thing, and whether you were not a complete man as before.” Again, the novitiates | not be singing at the Lyceum! We fear that with such exertions as she is ob. 
said, “ We have been told in the world we have left, that in heaven they are not given | liged to employ at Her Masesty’s TuEarTre, her voice cannot-last three years 
in marriage, because they are angels ;—is there then the love of the sex there?” And | it is already hard and piercing in the high notes: only the exquisite 
the angelic spirit replied, “In heaven your love of the sex does not exist; but we will preserve it. The reception of this distinguished and interesting 
have the angelic love of the sex, which is chaste, and devoid all libidinous allure- | lady has been most cordial, and La Traviata is thoroughly enjoyed. young 
ment.” | 
The book before us is very curious. It contains amidst its fantastic visions | i THE AMATEUR PANTOMIME, 
* * aan ;. | Lars event is to come off on Monday evening, at the Lyceum Tue, 

and statements many wise and some queer notions. : Conj ugial Love is | seat is taken, and, we believe, the tickets po oe for would fill a thestan all 
painted as Heaven and Adulterous Love as Hell. Religious writers, how- | the size of the Lyceum. The Court is to be present, and no sort of twice 
ever, are privi to handle topics which journalists shrink from ; and we éclat will be 


i Joorus | wanting to the performance. The subject of the pantomime is “ William Tell. 
dare not even allude to some of the sections in this work ; not that Sweden- | the etedtetien which is almost a ea in itself is the work of man Ka" 


borg is to be blamed for them—his purpose is moral and sincere—but our | The comic business is very highly spoken of, and the Epilogue is said te be 
modern exclusiveness on such matters forbids their being mentioned. While | neatly and happily written. Not so the Prologue, which, we regret to hear 
great stress is laid on the setae of the bodily senses, they are everywhere — - the tone y the wen > < a second French Em: H 
proclaimed inferior to those of the soul :— | mainly of a series of personifications of the HKuropean revolutions, with a 

But what are the delights of the bodily senses without those of the soul ? The trae pine =. fg sw ea emenae "cane. New thie 
ee ee moe : ae pongte 4 - a yp warty od a | know, any iaiastsiones and felicitous appeal to the approbation of the 
Ho opel po carte hy the body. they ea: tardiness canamlaery aime box, with its sprinkling of German princes, but we take leave to doubt if it 
thoughts of the mind they are perceived as satisfactions, in the sensations of the body be a tone that tells much for the self-respect of English writers (be even 
as dclights, and in the body itself as pleasures. Eternal happiness is derived from the | Comic writers), or that will be found most agreeable to an intelligent 
latt xr and the former taken together; but from the latter alone there results a hap- | *¥dience. The English nation, without being revolutionary or republican, ia 

daate wat eternal woh temporary which quickly comes to an end and passes away, and | 20t, in spite of unpleasant appearances, a nation of sycophants, and will hardly 
i canoe becomes unhappiness ‘ | tolerate a burlesque of its great historical figure of OL1ver Cromwext, because 
4 ae te Ae ll | it may be good “ business” in the presence of a Court-box. 

Much of the book is unintelligible because it implies a knowledge of Swe- | We have heard of a certain foolish couplet in this Prologue, which, besides 
denborg’s doctrines, but any one may turn over its pages and pick out many | being sufficiently stale and weak, is a libel on a noble nation. It is neither 
curious passages. lt is not a book to read, but a book to readin. On the) very courageous nor very @ propos just now to be levelling compliments at the 
shelf devoted to curiosities it deserves a place. Emperor of the French at the expense of the French people ; and if this 

couplet gets wafted over the water to the ears of the Parisians, it will not, we 
are persuaded, contribute much to that good feeling between the educated 
€ he g tt 5 | classes in the two countries which can alone enable the alliance to survive the 
2 
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present form of government in France. We trust this couplet may be omitted 
| In the representation, it has neither novelty nor wit of thought to recommend 
it, and can only disgust every man in the audience who is not a valet at heart. 
MADLLE. PICCOLOMINI.—LA TRAVIATA. Having discharged an unpleasant duty, let us add that Mr. ALBerT Smyrn’s 
Mantxe. Piccotomiyt has succeeded in fluttering the somewhat jaded pulses of | William Tell is admirably funny, and that an eminent High Sheriff is made a 
the audiences at Her Masesty’s Tnxatre. If she has not been called forward | great hit of as the APPLE. ; 
thirty or forty times of an evening, or serenaded afterwards, we can only attri- | Let us not forget to praise the spirit which presides over this union of men of 
bute it to the difference between London and Sienna in population and in tem- | wit and pleasure in the service of charity. It is proposed to devote the pro- 
perature. Certainly she has achieved a success not merely due to her romantic | ceeds of this and of future performances of a similar character to the 
story and her noble birth. She has made a sensation, and in the intervals of of a fund ,for the instant and unquestioning relief of literary men who 
the Old Bailey, the fireworks, and Epsom, La Traviata has been almost the | be overcome by sudden and peremptory needs, without ing them to the 
talk of the town. Some interest was occasioned by the production of that for- | necessary, but often painful formalities through which the benefits of an Insti. 
bidden play La Dame aur Camétias in the thin disguise of an Italian libretto, tution are reached. This appears to us a most noble purpose, and we heartily 
which follows the French original seene by scene, on. in ne poms, ape 4 | wish its promoters and abettors every success in their good works. 
i i k the action to the year 1700; for the sake | 
e ihe i Tae ny hong mer of A.D. 1700 very much resembles Mapive. Cerito has made her rentrée at the Rorat Iratian Opera in the 
morally, at least, a Traviata of the year 1856, involved the ludicrous discre- | ballet of Eva, which has been restored for the occasion. 








f beards. . 
Pith critic of the Times, who, we observe, has recently taken to the moral as | MADAME RISTORI. 
well as the musical sciences, and who has nearly as fine an eye for virtue as ear | SIGNOR FUSCO’S READINGS. 


h Traviata was not converted into a young lady of Last week we announced Count ArRIVABENE’s intended series of illustrative 
Gahiins Uichenhontted = a gay deceiver, in the conventional way of good | readings on the Italian drama at the Dudley Gallery, preparatory to and 
society. For our own wicked part, we cannot see how that vulgar kind of in- illustrative of Madame Risrori’s performances. This week we find Signor 
fidelity in love would be more moral or more affecting than a “lost one” puri- E. Fusco, an Italian exile, a gentleman of superior culture and a remarkable 
fied by sacrifice and redeemed by death. More than one great writer linguist (he is now Italian master at Eton), announcing a series of four ex- 
has shown us the profoundly touching and tragic aspect of the “ toe penne —— of the plays in which the Italian tragédienne is about to 
ique,” ] with the critic of the Times, we are to ignore these | perform in London. ’ é ; ‘ 
penn onl fells ow Bion altogether, they will always invite the sympathy of; These explanatory readings will be delivered on the days preceding Madame 
the drama, and of romance. We do not wish to be understood as approving | Ristori’s performances. They will “ not be critical,” Signor Fusco tells us, 
the subject of the Dame aux Camélias—in the novel there are incidents that | “either as regards the artist or the authors, but will have for their object to give 
disgust —but we protest against this prudery about the story of a Traviata in | a brief sketch of the plot, to elucidate the meaning of the poet, and 
the thick of our dramatic atmosphere of seductions and adulteries. With to translate the more difficult passages.” This is a happy thought, and we are 
this preface let us say, in spite of the howl of the scientific objectors to glad to find that it will not be the fault of her compatriots if Madame Ristori 
Verpr, that the music of La Traviata is pleasant and brilliant throughout, should fail to make the same sensation in London as in Paris. At all events, 
and if "there is nothing so distinctively popular as the ‘“ Donna @ mobile” | our Italian friends are patriotically resclved that their eminent countrywoman 
and the “Belle figlia d’amore” in Rigoletto, still there is more than enough shall not suffer from our constitutional ignorance of foreign languages. 








T aM , assed JAMES Henry DUNCAN, Queen-street, Glasgow, tailors and| the N ke, Leicester, the wife of Sir Mylles Cave 

; I greg poem A 74 nd OE Gaeta aah clothiers— WILLIAM PATRICK MACKENZIE, Aviemore Lyn- | | te Fae apne ple ag 
yighas rm M FS y-| Relient tagihcing wees em | vuilg, tacksman, and Aviemore, Elgin, innkeeper. | LE CRONIER.—On the 26th inst., at St. Helier, Jersey, 
radford- moor, the thun M 


be Friday, May 30. the wife of John Le Cronier, Esq., M.D.: a son. 
ful, and a man named John Blakey, aged sixty-three,! 5. nicRupTs.—James WALKER NINNES (and not JamEs a On the 24th inst., at Lyndhurst, late 
was struck dead as he was coming out of a public-house. Warker MINNRs, as formerly advertized) Tunbridge Wells, argaret Lashington: © Son. 


i Rail as flooded in two or three places, | watchmaker — BENJAMIN RipGE, Putney, apothecary — REE MARRIAGES. 
bons ‘teal Gon cataneded at Calverle nf arrane |GEORGE TINDALL and Ranson Gror@e Witxryson, | CAWSTON—HELM.—On ce Ry = , A Jamnes's 
a eo =e y rily Great St. Helen’s, insurance brokers—ALFRED QUILTER, Church, Bury St. Edmund's, the Videst daughter 
Several villages in low situations were also temporarily | Maldon, grocer — RICHARD Panay doom, Wiech, pay pagel Hes % £0 Bophia Agnes, e 
i dated. Salop, scrivener—GrorGE WINN, Bottesford, Leicestershire, Nev. 9 adhe 
—— | builder— JamMEs SEDDON, Liverpool, sculptor—AUGUSTUS CHAPMAN—CURLING.—On the 23nd inst, at St. Mere 








- 1 "Yep Ee Bucuanan, Plymouth, baker-GrorGe Binns and Gop-| Bryauston-square, David, son of Charles 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. | PREY Binns, Hartshead Moor, Popplewell-mill, Yorkshire, | formerly of Balham, Surrey, to. Jom, —_ ther Isle of 
ns tticoereee eat, Shaw 3 Pa Mg cloth manufacturers — CATHERINE Bovomon, Bristol, out- + lng ~ ag Oakley Curling, Bsq., 
AN .— WILLIAM HawKE, 8, Great Queen-s' » fitter—FrepeRIcK GEorGE BEALE, Gloucester, bill broker inet, . : 
Lincoin’s-inn-fields, Middlesex, builder and fixture dealer-— | _Wini1am Dopps, Wenlock-road, and of 28, Leadenhall- | COCKCRAFT—PAYNE.—On the 22nd inst. at Wyke Regi 
CHARLES PaWLEy, 19, Stock Orchard-crescent, Holloway, | street, ironfounder— GEORGE ROWLAND, Erith, brewer—| Colonel Cockcraft, to Annie J. — Fe ner Ny 
and Harder’s-road, Peckham, builder—GrorGE REED, 228, Tyomas Craven, Birmingham, builder—WiLL1aM Hit, of the late Admiral Charles Payne, of Weymouw 


High-street, Shoreditch, Middlesex, corn dealer—JAMES (Cjeobury, Salop, timber merchaut. DEATHS. ter of 
WALker Mrnnes, High-street, Tunbridge Wells, Kent, ~ sCOTUH SEQUESTRATIONS.—THomas Jurrs, March- | BROUGHAM.—On the 25th inst., Mary, only doughy 
watchmaker and jeweller —GroreGe WILLI4Ms, Wolver- Dumfries, contractor—Hory, KENNEDY, and Co, Glasgow, | the late H. Brougham, an Brougham, cotmorelan’. 
hemptvn, Stafford, paper dealer—Jomw Your, Burton- engineers—WILLIAM KENNEDY and MARGARET KENNEDY, | LITTLE. —On the 26th inst., at Teignmout 
npon-Trent, Stafford, brewer—JaAMgs GIBBARD, St. Mary- Glasgow, bakers and provision merchants. Thomas Sargent Little, late 10th H 





sireet, Cardiff, Glamorgan, victualler—CHaRLEs GuMBY, | - - | LUCAS.—On the 28rd inst., at Pau, Basses Pyrénées, whither 
ds, cabinettmaker and furniture broker — THOMAS | BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. he had = for the benefit of his health, Phillip Bennett 
FPeARNEHOUGH, Dore, Derby, scythe manufacturer—JoHN | , “ Lucas, Esq., F.R.C.S.E., &c., in the 52nd year of aes 
Rose, St. Helen’s-mills, St. Heilen’s, Lancaster, miller and | BIRTHS. MONEY .— Lost, on his passage to Bombay, in the ship a 
flour dealer —Owszn Owens, Bangor, Carnarvon, flour | ABINGDON.—In Grosvenor-street, the Countess of Abing- Abbs, in June, 1855, William Lronside Mon ee 
dealer. H.E.LC.S8. Service, eldest son of the Rev. William Money, 





| don: ason. 
SCOTCH BANKRUPTS — AtzxanpgR MiLyE and ' CAVE.—On the 23rd inst., at the residence of her father,| aged 16. 
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London, Evening, May 30, 1856. 

Epsom and P44 4, rejoicings have nearly 

- out of doors in the City. Consols had been 
‘all the week, and carrying Railway Shares 


driven 

— Gee eourities along with them. Ou Wednesday 
stood at 

afternoon, the English Fun for next account s a 


1) oe aay during the few hours that ry had devoted 
’ 


business lebration of the Peace— came 
pe a ay ot ard fom the other side of the At- 


ominous, sounds of neasy, and the silence of the Go- 
iy i . Their fears. The Bank direc- 
vernment Jom share of the rejoicings, lowered the rate of 
tors, for t 5 cent., which raised Consols to 95 again. 
discount #6 Pome repentance and headaches, and Consols 
This a The public was sated with blazes of 
j= B all over the City, and the reaction in the Money 
trium| is is very apparent. Foreign Stocks had 
ss firm until this uneasy feeling arose. Railway 
}-enty #5 English and foreign, are greatly in demand 
i "Shares and British American continue to be inquired 
after, and their prices are sustained. Joint Stock Banks are 
trifle better. The Minin Market and Crystal Palace 
Shares are ly neglected. Consols chose at 94), 94]. 
Markets mriehly depressed all round. 
The following are the leading prices : : 
berdeen, 26, 27; Bristol and Exeter, 88, 90; Caledonian, 
9 61}; Chester and Holyheed, it. 164; ae Sagan, 164, 
. Bastern 10, 10}; inburgh and Glasgow, 60, 
bad Cae 96 ; Ttite, A wack. 78, & ; Bae. 
‘stock ; Great Southern and Western (Ireland), 
106. 108; Be astern. 614, 613; Lancaster and Carlisle, 
70,75; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 934, 933; London, Brighton, 
and South Coast, 103, 104; London and North-Western, 
1024, 1023 ; London and South-Western, 93}, 993; Manchester, 
Shelfield, and Tdnoolnshire, 294, 30; ‘oe: LE 
bergavenn. » an ereford, 3, a; sorta 
Newport, Al ; North Eastern (Berwick), 824, 834: Ditto, 
is.; Ditto,Great North Eastern Purchase, 
Bates tt Leeds, 174, 18}; Ditto, York, 59, 60; 
Socth Staffordshire, 6,5} dis.; Oxford, Worcester, and Wol 
verham, 27, 28; Scottish Central, 103, 105; Scottish 
ined 7%, 78, South Devon, 14, 13; South Rastern 
73; South Wales, 714, 724; Vale of Neath, 19, 20; 
Wost Cornwall, 6}, 74; Antwerp and Rotterdam, 8, 88; 
Bombay and a, 14, 2pm.; Dutch Rhenish, 13, 1§ pm. ; 
nee (Paris and Strasbourg), 39}, 395; East 
Indian, 23%, 24}; Ditto, Extension, 233, 253; Grand Trunk 
of Canada, A issue, 10, 9 dis.; Great Central of France, 8, 
$} pm.; Great Indian Peninsula, 223, 22; ; Great Luxem- 
bourg bt, 6; Great Western of Canada, 263, 26§; Ditto, 
New, 3}, 3g pm.; Great Western of Canada Bonds, payable 
1857 "99, 101; Ditto, ditto, Bonds, payable 1876, with option 
until 1860, 128, 132; Ditto, ditto, payable 1873, without 
tion, 1093, 110); Madras 43 per cent. guar., 20}, 20}; 
tto, New, 5 per cent. guar., 2, 24pm.; Namur and Liege, 
with interest, 7%, 74; Northern of France, 453, 463; Royal 
Danish, 194, 20); Sambre and Meuse, 12, 123; Scinde, guar. 
5 per cent., 3, 3 pm.; West Flanders, 49, 4: ; Western 
and North Western of France, 37}, 384 ; Australian Agricul- 
tural, 31, 33; Canada Land, 132, 134; Crystal Palace, 2§, 2% ; 
North British Australasian, }, 2; Oriental Gas, 1}, 1}; Peel 
River Land, 3}, 3%; Scottish Australian Investment, 1}, 1; 
South Australian, 37, 38. 


CORN MARKET. 
Mark-lane, Friday, May 30, 1856. 

Srycz our last report, there have been but limited arrivals 
of Wheat and s, and of Barley moderate. There has 
been a fair attendance at this day’s market, but only a small 
amount of business has been done in Wheat at Monday’s 
rates. Oats are firm and in some cases prices have slightly 
advanced. Barley, Beans and Peas are unaltered. During 
the week about fifteen cargoes of Wheat, and twenty of 
Maize have arrived off the coast. Danube Wheat may be 
had at 56s. to 58s., and Saidi at 4is. to 44s. A cargo of 
Kalafat has been sold at 57s. cost, freight and insurance, 
and one of Beheira at 38s. 6d. Some cargoes of Galatz 
Maize were sold in the early part of the week at 30s., but 

iders are standing out for 6d. to Is. more. A cargo of 

idi Beans on passage has been sold at 8s. 3d. 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLOSING PRICES.) 


Sat. | Mon. Tues. | Wed. Thur. Frid, 








Bank Stock..... fF AT i 2 eee 2164 
3 per Cent. Re 93 | 934 | 93— | 93% | 93$ | 934 
3 per Cent.Con.An.| 947 | 94) 94; 95 946 | 94% 
Consolsfor Account 948 | 95 95 95} | O44 943 
New3 perCent. An. 93) 04; OF) 948 O44) OF 
New 24 per Cents...’ ...... | ...... 79 77 Chan AT sttesand 
Long Ans. 1860 ..... F seve 13 3-16) 3% (33-16 34 '3 3-16 
India Stoek............) 0.0... a oe | sess | 2345 | 236 
Ditto Bonds, £1000 ...... | ...... a ee seooes | ecdius 
Ditto, under 21000 1d | ...... par 2d 8p 
Ex. Bills, €1000...... par | par, par par ld 
Ditto, £500............ | 14] 3d, par par 

Ditto, Small........... |} 1d{ 8d! par! par 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
: Frimpay EVENING.) 
Brazilian Bonds. ...... 99 | Portuguese 4 per Cents. 


Buenos Ayres 6 p.Cents 77 Russian Bonds, 5 per 


Chilian 6 per Cents....... oh Lo WU tinabaress eevee 106 
Chilian 3 per Cents....... ... | Russian 4} per Cents. ... 963 
Dutch 24 per Cents....... 643 Spanish............. “4 46} 
Dutch 4 per Cent. Certf, 954 Spanish Committee Cer. 
Equador Bonds............ a of Coup. not fun. ...... 6% 
Mexican Account ......... 234 Turkish 6 per Cents 994 
44 per Cents.. Turkish New, 4 ditto ... 108 





Portuguese 4 per Ce ts. 514 Venezuela, 4} per Cents. 29 
————— ~ 
RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH,—The 


manifold advantages to the heads of families from the 
Possession of & medicine of known efficacy, that may be re- 
ot ee 0 with confidence, and used with success in cases 
4 temporary sickness, occurring in families more or less 
be » are so obvious to all, that no question can 
raised of 
m. 





ki 


females, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
watruetions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
Setepression “ ae dulness of sight, nervous 
ies, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and 

“a > ome exion. 
and HARSANT, 229, Strand, London, 
and all Meare’ Vendors. eee 


Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


ne 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, LYCEUM. 
On Tuesday next, June 3, will be performed Verdi’s 


RIGOLETTO. 

Principal characters by Madame Bosio, Malle. Didiée, 'Sig- 
nor Rencoul, ‘Signor cain, oe tee Mei, 
Si Gregorio, or Polonini, an or 

— onductor Mr. Costa. 


SUBSCRIPTION NIGHT—NEXT THURSDAY. 
First night of DON GIOVANNI. a 
"THURSDAY Next, June 5, will be given as a 
Subscription Night (in lieu of Saturday, August 16), on 
which occasion = oapenes for the first time this 
S Mozart’s celebrat ra 
aie DON GIOVANNI. 
T YCEUM THEATRE. 
4 First appearance of Madame RISTORI, and the 
Italian Dramatic Company. ; 
On. ‘Wednesday oat taoe 4, will be performed ‘(for the 
first time in England) a ae entitled 


favourite opera 








Translated into Italian by J. Montauelli, from the French 
f E. Legouvé. ‘ 

i Medea” Madame Ristori; Creusa, Malle. Picchiollino; 
Neutrice di Creusa, Malle. Feliziani; Una Giovinetta, Mdlle. 
Rapazzini; Licaone and Melanto (figli di Giasone e di 
Medea), Mdlle. A. Gleck and Mdille. E. Gleck; Creonte, 
Signor Tessero; Cte. ~~ aone mass Giasone, Signor 
Gleck ; and Capo-popolo, Signor Pomatelli- 

"Doors pay Eight. The Tragedy will at 


RYSTAL PALACE GRAND 


CAEN Pa, ooh Be, 


Fri 





, June 

Ti of admission for this Concert may be 
by Persons not holders of Two Guinea Season at 
7s. 6d. each. These Tickets may be obtained at 
street ; at the Brighton Railway Station, London iof 
the various agents of the Com ; and at Pa- 
lace, on or before the of Reserved seats 
in the new galleries may be engaged at 2s. 6d. each. 

By order, 
Crystal Palace, May 31, 1856. G. GROVE, Secretary. 





ISAL CIGARS, SISAL CIGARS, at GOOD- 
RICH’S 


containing 14 fine Sisal © for 1s. Od.; free, 
stamps ann; lb, boxes, A =" Pad 
genuine unless signed “H. N, 
of the most approved Brands. 


HE COMMISSION TEA COMPANY, 
No. 35, KING bebe | ~ * weep near LONDON 


Established 1823. 
BANKERS.—The Commercial Bank of London. 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. — Mr. John Voce Moore. 
The Co are one of the oldest firms in the of 

== * for nearly thirty-three 











lf-past Eight, and terminate about Eleven. 
Hetee and ‘Btalls may be secured on application to Mr. 
Parsons at the box-office of the Theatre, and to the principal 
Musicsellers and Librarians. 


Rer4+ OLYMPIC THEATRE— 
Lessee, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 

Monday and Tuesday, THE JEALOUS WIFE. Charac- 
ters by Messrs. G. Vining, Emery, Leslie, F. Vining, Danvers, 
White, Mrs. Stirling, Misses Castleton, Bromley, and Mars- 
ton. THE WANDERING MINSTREL. Jem Baggs, Mr. 
F. Robson. To conclude with STAY AT HOME. Characters 
by Messrs. G. Vining, Emery, F. Vining, G. M , Leslie, 
Mrs, Stirling, and Miss Ternan. bale ry uw ‘ 
Friday, and Saturday, the New Drama of RETRIBUTION, 
Characters by Messrs. A. Wigan, G. Vining, Emery, Miss 
Marston and Miss Herbert. And Other Entertainments. 
Commence at Half-past Seven o’clock. 

\ ADAME JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT-LIND. 
4 Farewell Concerts, Exeter Hall.—Mr MITCHELL 
respectfully announces the last Concerts which bg ok 
by MADAME GOLDSCHMIDT in this country: Wednes- 
day Evening, June 11, grand Miscellaneous Concert, with 
full band and chorus; Wednesday Evening, June 25, 
Haydn's Oratorio, “ The Creation;” and Monday Evening, 
June 30, grand Miscellaneous Concert, with full band 
and chorus, on which occasion MADAME GOLDSCHMIDT 
will make her last and farewell appearance in this country. 
—Reserved and numbered seats, 1/. 1s.; unreserved seats 
(West Gallery and body of the Hall), 10s. 6d.; area (under 
West Gallery), 7s. No more Tickets will be issued than can 
be conveniently ace lated —Applicati for tickets 
received by Mr. Mitchell, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


MADAME RISTORI.  : 
IGNOR FUSCO, Italian Master at Eton Col- 
lege, and acting Professor of Italian and 
Literature at Queen’s College, will give, on Tuesday, June 
the 3rd, at the Beethoven Rooms, 76, Harley-street, Caven- 
dish-square, EXPLANATORY REMARKS on MEDEA. 
—For tickets and particulars, apply at Chappel’s, 50, New 
Bond-street; Rolandi’s, 20, Berners-street ; and Sams’s, St. 
James-street. 
FRENCH EXHIBITION, ; 
HE THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
PAINTINGS by Modern Artists of the FRENCH 
SCHOOL is NOW OPEN, at the GALLERY, 121, PALL- 
MALL. Admittance 1s. Season Tickets 5s. Catalogues 6d. 
B. TRODSHAM, Secretary. 


I R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 
- 4, Coventry-street, Leicester-square. Open (for gen- 
tlemen only) from Ten till Ten, containing upwards of one 
thousand models and preparations, illustrating every part 
of the human frame in_ health and disease, the race of men 
&c. Lectures delivered at Twelve, Two, Four, and at Half- 
few Seven, by Dr. G. Sexton, F.R.G.S8.; and a new and 
1ighly-interesting Series of Lectures is now in course of 

















its importance to every housekeeper in the |; 


delivery by Dr. Kahn, at Half-past Eight every evening.— 
Admission 1s, 


In the High Court of Chancery. 


u 
| PPRIESEMAR.—On the 29th of May, 1855, 


| an Injunction was granted by the High Court of } 


| Chancery, and on the 11th of June following was made per- 
| petual, against Joseph Franklin and others, to restrain them, 


|under a penalty of 1,000/., from imitating this medicine 
| which is protected by Royal Letters Patent of England, and 
|}secured by the seals of the Ecole de Pharmacie de Paris, 
jand the Imperial College of Medicine, Vienna. Triesemar, 


| No. 1, isa remedy for Relaxation, Spermatorrhoea, and all 
the distressing consequences arising from carly abuse, &c. 


}and its effects are efficacious in youth, manhood, and old 
|age; and to those persons who are prevented entering the 
|married state from the results of early errors it is in- 
| valuable. Triesemar, No. 2, effectually, in the short space of 
| three days, completely and entirely eradicates all traces of 


those disorders which capaivi and cubebs have so long been 


| thought an antidote for, to the ruin of the health of a vast 
| portion of the population. Triesemar, No. 3, is the great 
| Continental remedy for that class of disorders which unfor- 


tunately the English physician treats with mereury, to the 
inevitable destruction of the patient’s constitution, and 


| which all the sarsaparilla in the world cannot remove. 
| Triesemar, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are alike devoid of taste or smell, 
| aud of all nauseating qualities. They m 

ta 


F lay on the toilet 
le without their use being suspected.—Triesemar, Nos. 1 
3, are sold in tin cases, price 11s., or four cases in one for 
s., Which saves 11s, ; and in 5l. cases, whereby there is a 






| saving of 1/. 128 ; divided into separate doses, as adminis- 


tered by Valpeau, Lallemand, Roux, &c. To be had whole- 


| Sale and retail in London, of Johnson, 68, Cornhill ; Hannay 


and ©».. 63, Oxford-street; and Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; 
R. H. Ingham, druggist, 46, Market-street, Manchester; H. 
Bradbury, bookseller, Deansgate, Bolton; J. Priestly, che- 
mist, 52, Lord-street, Liverpool; Powell, bookseller, 15, West- 
moreland-street, Dublin; Winnall, bookseller, High-street, 


Birmingham. 


excellence, cheapness, 


been 
and purity of their 
Teas and Coffees. 
T supply families p 


introduced to or who 
Ay them any reference, upon the best 
trade terms, in parcels of any size exceeding 


in 10lb., 1 and 
Teas, when desired, are ol 

ennaatn, without extra © ; and 30. vale tinnlnding 
Coffee) forwarded carriage pai 








lee) 
Good to Strong a 2s. 8d to 3s. Od. per Ib. 
Fine to very fine P Souchong..3s. 6d to $s. 8d. ,, 
Very Choice Souchong ............0:..csseresennrsMidh. OO. 4, 
Good Ceylon Coffee ....... RR 
Fine Costa Rica nO 1s.20. ,, 
The finest Mocha, old and very choice ..,......18. 6d. «5 


For the convenience of their customers, the Company 
supply Sugars and Colonial Produce at a small per centage 
OM Monthly Price Circular free. 

THE COMMISSION TEA COMPANY, 
35, King William-street, near London-bridge. 


DR. DE JONGH'S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Prescribed with complete conficente and the suc- 
cess by the Faculty for its purity, speedy uniform 
ee res aay ey a variety, in the treat. 
mar! su ori over every other 
ment of NSU MPTION, BRONCHI is, 

Ot SP EE MR SQUEAL 
FANTILE WASTING, "GENERAL DREILITY, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 








EXTRACTS FROM SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS :— 


’ HENRY LETHEBY, Esq., M.B., 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London, &., &c. 
“The Oil corresponds in all its characters with that 
named ‘ Huile Brune,’ and described as the best variety in 
the masterly treatise of Dr. De Jongh. From my investi- 
gations, I have no doubt of its being a pure and unadulte- 
rated article.” 


ARTHUR H. HASSALL, Esq., M.D., F.LS., 
Chief Analyst of the basse eee of the Lancet, 





7 


“So great is my confidence in the article, that I usually 
prescribe it in preference to any other, in order to make 
—_ of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best condi- 
tion.” 





Sold by ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, Strand, Lon- 
don, Dr. de Jongh’s sole British Co ees; and by many 
respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.: Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


CAUTION.—Each bottle is sealed with a stamped me- 

| tallic capsule, and bears beneath the pink outside 

| a label with Dr, de Jongh’s stamp and signature. Ana OTLs 

| OPPERED AS DR. DB JONGH’S, OR AS OF THE SAME KIND, 
WITHOUT SUCH MARKS, ARE FRAUDULENT IMPOSITIONS. 


\ INERAL WATERS OF VICHY.—The 
4 increasing demand for these Waters, as valuable re- 
medial agents, by the Upper Classes in Engiand, has in- 
duced the Com = add om the French Government 
conceded the privilege of vending them, to form an Esta- 
blishment in London, where they may be — in any 
Fantities precisely as they are bottled at The 
ASTILS or LOZENGE from the Con- 
stituents of the Vichy Waters, and the SALTS, for I 
Use or for Baths, so celebrated on the Continent for all 
Stomach, Liver, and Renal Diseases, Gout, atism 
&c., are also kept at the VICHY WATERS COMPANY 


s 
9EPOT, 27, MARGARET STREET, CAVENDISH 
SQUARE. 


A STH M A.—Surprising Testimonial of | Efii- 


cacy 0 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

From {Mr. H. Armstrong, Chemist, 8, Church-street, 
Preston:—“One most intimate friend, who was for 
troubled with an asthma, the oppression at his chest, 
wheezing, and difficulty of breathing was so great that you 
might have heard him breathe three or four yards off. 
After he had taken two boxes he could get up and dress 
te ey we ony ey b reg oe | was oa free. On 
getting another box m me, he said, ‘ indeed, 
wonderful medicine,’—H. Armstrong.” en § 

Price 1s. 1)d., 2s. 9d., and lis. } 
Pi per box. Sold by all drug- 








, Tobacco, and Snuff Stores ise Bo, 
1780), 407, tebe wl hehery London, near Soho-square.— “ 
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FRRBEreIne BATEE and - -* 
a to the SETARATE DIRPLAY 


‘Tes URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY.— 
‘The largest assortment of London-made TEA-URNS 
in ihe world (ineluding all the recent novelties, * G 
Which are registered) is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON’S, from 30s. to 61. 


UTLERY WARRANTED.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE-CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at 
prices that are remunerative only 
of the sales. 34 inch ivory-handled 
shoulders, 11s. per dozen; 
balance, 1s. Ee dozen extra; carvers, 4s. per pair: larger 
sizes, from 19s. to 268. per dozen; extra fine ivory, 32s. ; 
if with silver ferrules, 37s. to 50s.; white bone table-knives, 
7s. 6d. per done: desserts, 5s. 6d.; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair ; 
black table-knives, 7s. 4d. d ;. desserts, 6s.; 


. 
i 
; 
; 


in 


The alterations and additions to these extensive p 
(already by far the largest in Europe) 
whole o Slast J god suc 
BRIGHT HOUSES is devoted to the dienieg of the most 
magaiboont stock of GENERAL HOUSE INMONGERY 
(including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Baths, 
Brushes and Turnery, Lamps and Gaseliers, Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and dding), so arranged in Sixteen 
Show Rooms as to to — facilities in 
the selection of goods that cannot be hoped for else- 


where. 
Illustrated catalogues sent (per post) free. 





59, OXFORD-STREET; 1, 14, 2, and 3, NEWMAN- 
STREBT; and 4, 5, and 6, PERRY’S-PLACE, LONDON. 
Established a.p. 1820. 





912° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST AND FIRE- 
RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapour- 
iru 


ising), with all the improvements, under le 
Patents of 1840, 51, 54, and 1855, including their Gunpowder- 
proof Selid Lock and Door (without which no safe is se- 


cure). 
THE STRONGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS 
EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHCENTX (212 degrees) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVBRPOOL, the most com and extensive in the 
world. Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord-street, Liverpool. Lon- 
fon Depot, 474, Moorgate-street, City. free by 


post. 
Sold by HOBBS, ASHLEY, and CO., 97, Cheapside. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING WAREHOUSES. 
A Priced Furnishing List sent Post Free. 


DEANE, DRAY, & CO., LONDON-BRIDCE. 
Established a.D. 1700, 


DAVIS AND SIMPSON’S FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES, 

136, 187, 138, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, 
Corner of the New-road. Established Twenty-eight Years. 
Enlargement of Premises. Increase of Stock. 

ARE YOU ABOUT TO FURNISH ? 

If so, inspect this enormous Stock, containing the most 
recherché manufactures of Gillows and Dowbiggin, as well 
as plain substantial Cottage Furniture. 

Buying for Cash you will save 20 per cent. 

ONE HUNDRED SETS OF DINING-ROOM FURNI- 








TURE, of superior style «nd workmanship. Telescope | P° 


Dir tables, from 8 gnineas to 80. Chairs, in Morocco, 
Hair-cloth, oad Mean, from 12s. 6d. to 2 guineas. 

An immense stock ef Bedding, Blankets, Sheetings, Coun- 
terpanes, Carpets, and Pamily Drapery just received from 
the Manufacturers. ; 

Furnitare warehoused at a moderate charge for families 
leaving town, or going abroad. 

Mark the Address. 
CORNER of the NEW-ROAD and TOTTENHAM- 
COURT-ROAD. 


HAIR DESTROYER, 1, LITTLE QUEEN-STREET, 
HIGH HOLBORN. 


I. Yee ROSS'S DEPILATORY, for remov- 
ing effectually superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
arms, and hands, without the slightest injury to the skin. 
A. BR. will warrant it not to irritate the flesh in the smallest 
degree, and the hair to be entirely destroyed.— Sold in 
bottles at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d.; or applied at the 
Hair Dyeing Establishment as above. Forwarded for 
stamps ; free by post, eight extra. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS MOST WON- 
DERFUL IN THEIR EFFECTS FOR CURING 
ASTHMA, Extract of a letter from Mr. John Bailie, mer- 
chant, Ballynahinch, to Professor Holloway :—“ Sir, f have 
much pleasure in forwarding to you the ticulars of an 
imary cure of Asthma by your Pills. Mr. James 

Parey, of Drumaghliss, Kilmore, was afflicted with Asthma, 





for twenty and had tried variety of medicine in 
the hope of obtaining relief; in thie he was inted, 
bat, by the use of Holloway’s Pills alone, he has obtained a 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors ; at 
iuluont HOLLOWAY’S wet hen ing My Beng Bog 
don, and 80, Maiden. New York A. Con- 
stantinople ; A, Guidicy, Smyrna; and #. Muir, Malta, 
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peat OF LOND O YX, 


Threadneedle-street, and 4 
Chairman—Sir JOHN VILLIERS SHEL , Bart., M.P. 
Vice-Chairman—JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, Esq. 

Current accounts are received, and interest allowed 


4l. per cent. interest is at nt allowed on de; with 

ten s’ notice of Sibearelen sums of 102. pe 

(By order) MATTHEW MARSHALL, jun., er, 
BENJAMIN SCOTT, Seereta 


Threadneedle-street, May, 29, 1856. ; 
SourTHE AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
The Court of Directors GRANT LETTERS of CREDIT 
and BILLS upon the Company’s Bank, ADELAIDB, at par. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 
Business with all the Australian Colonies conducted 
through the Bank’s Agents. 
Old Broad-street, 


Apply at the Company’s Offi 54, 
ndon. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, May, 1856. 








66 PALMER'S PATENT LEG is far superior 
to all others that have hitherto been invented, and 

is a valuable addition to our means of removing the incon- 

venience arising from a severe mutilation.”—The Lancet. 

Adjusted with perfect accuracy, by the aid of ehoey. 
to every form of Amputation, by Mr. EDWIN OSBORNE, 
of 24, Saville-row, London. 

HE FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS, 

made to order, from Seotch Heather and Cheviot 

Tweeds, all wool and thoroughly shrunk, by B. BENJAMIN, 
Merchant ‘Tailor, 74, nt-street. 

The PELISSIER OVERCOAT, 21s. and 28s., adapted for 
the season ; the TWO GUINEA DRESS or FROCK COATS; 
the GUIN EA DRESS TROUSERS; and the HALF- 
GUINEA WAISTCOAT. 

N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


UY ofthe MAKERS.—BRUSHES, COMBS, 
and BROOMS of every description, whether for the 
tapes, household, or stable use, thirty per cent. 
lower t any other house in the trade, at the Manufac- 
turers, J. and J. WITHERS, 3¢, Tottenham-court-road (o 
ite Bedford-street, Bedford-square.)— Warranted tooth 
rushes, 3d. ; 
6d. each.— N. 
HE LARGEST STOCK of BRUSHES and 
COMBS in LONDON.—J. and J. WITHERS, 36, 
TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER. Having leased the Holy Well Spring at 
Malvern, renowned for its purity, J. 8. and Co. can now 
Pepauee a SELTZER WATER with all the CHEMICAL and 
EDICINAL properties which have rendered the Nassau 
= AY celebrated. They continue Manufacturing SODA, 
GNESIA, and POTASS WATERS and LEMONADE, at 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, and DERBY. 
Every bottle is protected by a Red Label bearing their 
signature. 


(_ SErH.— By her Majesty's Royal Letters 
Patent. 

THE PATENT PNEUMATIC PALATE FOR THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
Messrs. MOGGRIDGE and DAVIS, Surgeon-Dentists to 

the Royal Family, 15, OLD BURLINGTON-STREET, 
BOND-STREET, PATENTEES of the self-sustaining prin- 
ciple of fixing Artificial Teeth.—From One to a Complete 
Set, upon their peculiar principle of self-adhesion, which 
ean be — =~ to the most tender mouths, without any 
operation whatever, and possess the desired advantages of 
precerriog, their natural colour and protecting the adjoin- 
ing TEETH —of never decaying or wearing out and so ar- 
ranged as to render it impossible to distinguish ARTIFICIAL 
from the NATURAL TEETH and restoring to the coun- 
tenance a younger aud improved appearance. 

The PNEUMATIC PALATE has excited the greatest ad- 
miration of the most eminent PHYSICIANS and SUR- 
GEONS of ENGLAND and the principal cities of the 
CONTINENT, who constantly favour them with their dis- 
tinguished recommendations, and who consider their system 
to greatly superior to any in use,as by it the greatest 
ssible firmness and security in the mouth is attained, and 
the patient enabled to properly perform the important opera- 
tion of mastication, which is most essential to health. 

It also renders the articulation clear and distinct, and 
the unpleasant whistling so long complained of, impos- 
sible.—This to public speakers is invaluable. 

An upper set, 10 Guineas; a lower set, 10 Guineas ; a full set 
of Artificial Teeth, 10 Guineas; a single tooth, 1 Guinea. 

STOPPING, CLEANING, &c. 

ATTENDANCE, 10 TLLL 5 O'CLOCK. 

ALL CONSULTATIONS FREPF. 

MESSRS. MOGGRIDGE AND DAVIS, 
SURGEON-DENTISTS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
No. 13, OLD BURLINGTON-STREET, BOND-STREET, 
LONDON. 








superior ditto, 4d.; the best that can be made, 
. B. The lowest price asked, and no abatement. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is | 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia, The use of a steel spring (so often hurtful in its 
effects) is here avoided, a soft Bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. 

A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference 
of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 

Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 

WLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 

for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases ef WEAK- 
NESS and Leh ry led 4 the a. BERATING, &e. 
They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are 
dravn onlike an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 
168. 





anufactory, 228, Piccadilly, London. 















tlement, a GENERA 
be held at the Society's Office, ral will 
TUESDAY, the 24th of June next, at on 
Noon precisely, to e a Director in the room of at 
Chisholme, Esq., deceased ; to elect Five other 

Two Auditors, when those who go out of office Tertorsand 
will be proposed for re-election; and also Totation 


The Director to be chosen in the room 
holme, Esq. will remaim in office until 
June, 1860" —— 

By order of the Directors, 


WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary, 


7) NGINEERS’ MASONIC NIVERSAI 
MUTUAL LIFE ABSURANCM One 
Head Office, 345, Si ‘ " 
ce, 345 "len (opposite Waterloo 
icies { of 
dieal Referees paid in all casea, NewrgyneAastted. Me. 


tance. The whole of the Profits are divided ee admit. 


Assured. Assighments and transfers of 
at the Office Free of Charge. a Heatered 


EXAMPLES OF BONUS.—Declared to Sist Dee., 1854, 


the 24th 




















; : 
Poe. # use cI | 
33 2 \eai PE sou Reversi. nest 
SS\ g B32 s48) sf jary Bonus, 
me S225 death, 
ee | —_— 
i | 4 = 6 6. <a 
1/1000} 36 7 | 203 0 0} 7812 0; 107% 2 6 
19) 500) 40 7 113 6 38, 3916 ©| 53936 6 
2661000) 32 6 | 15910 0) 65 4 6) 106 496 
426) 300) 41 6 6116 0) 218 6) 3 8 6 
8913000) 24 5 | 82117 6| 157 4 0) BIB? 4 @ 
41 5 | 8% 34) 240; wag 
1282|1000, 26 4 90 3 4) 4216 © 10816 6 
1440) 600, 52 3 6} 2 8 0} 62 89 
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WILLIAM F. DOBSON, Managing Director. 
GERARD HAY ROBERTSON, Secretary. 


'TPHE CAMBRIAN and UNIVERSAL LIFE 
and FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 2 
Capital 100,000. Established 1849, 
Office, 27, Gresham-street. Agencies in the principal towns 
of England and Wales. g 

This office offers the benefit of assurance in all its 
branches, and is highly eligible for every description of life 
assurance. 

A new and most important feature entirely originating 
with this Company, viz. Marriage Dowries, Life Asssurance, 
and Deferred Annuities included in one policy. 

Rates of premium moderate. All policies indisputable. 

Annuities granted. Family —- 

sans on an es. 

Forms of Seenentl and ‘very information may be obtained 
on application. By order, 

ALFRED MELHADO, Manager. 


BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 3, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON, 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844. 
Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to 
Prospectuses 








examine the plan of the Bank of Deposit. 
and forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


[* PROVED DEPOSIT and DISCOUNT 
BANK. (The Life Assurance Treasury.)—Five or six 
er cent., as per arrangement, on Deposits. A Free Life 
olicy given, in addition to 3 per cent, on Drawing accounts. 

Bills discounted, Annuities granted. A liberal commission to 

Agents. ae 

Chairman—The Right Hon. the EARL of DEVON. 

, peatpotienes, forms f  gomiteaion for Shares, &c., may be 
1ad at 6, Cannon-street West, City. 

G. H. LAW, General Manager. 


~ A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 PER WEEK, 
IN CASE OF INJURY BY 
CCIDENT OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 
OR THE SUM OF 
£1000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
May be secured by an Anenal Pegmant of £3 for a Policy 





in the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


A weekly Allowance of Fifteen Shillings for Injury, oF 
£100 in case of Death secured by a payment of Ten Shillings. 





NO CHARCE FOR STAMP DUTY. a“ 
Forms of Proposal, Prospectuses, &c., may ‘ 
| Agents—of the Clerks at all the Principal Railway Stations 
—and at the Head Office, London, where also 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
| May be insured against by the Journey or by the Year as 
| heretofore. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Seeretary- 
Railway Passengers Insurance Company, Empowered 
a Special Act of Parliament. Offices, 3, Old Broad-streef, 
London. 


Burs GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
This preparation is one of the benefits which | 
science of modern chemistry has conferred upon — 4 
| for, during the first twenty years of the present cel ad 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered oromancs de. 
now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so fully - 
| monstrated b; licited testi ials from pr ns in ev 
rank of life, that public — a as one 
most important discoveries @ presen 
Sold if PROUT and HARSANT, 229, Strand, London, 
and all Medicine Vendors. 
Price 1s, 14d, and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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MAGAZINE for JUNE, 


"g§ MA 
8 Bea" A ay DS LXYXVIM. Prico 2s. 6d. 


co. NTS: 

; Te Turece Girrs.—Part I. 
fan am LEAVES FROM A JOUBNAL. 
Tue Otp anp New STYLE AT OXFORD. 
Meramorproses: A Tave.—Past If. 

ELS IN CIRCASSIA. 
ot rod axp THE GAnpen: A DIALOGUE. 


Review. 
Fe : alynety on THE Forure—Our ALLIANCES. 


WittiAm BiackwooD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
esc tli <i ‘ 
RASER’ AGAZINE for JUNE, 1856 
wsdes rad 2s. 6d., contains ; : 

Manches' . | Night Scene at Pisa. 
ee - eer Kars, ‘nk the Parliamentary 
Man. 


| Debate. 
Ancient and } Decline of French Romantic 
Ruskin op of Poste — Homer Literatur: 
and _ Arago’s Popular Astronomy. 


ec. 
The Art of Story-Telling. 
The i Political Ruminations. 
Kate 
the 





ion. : 

. Edited by } M. Montalembert, John Wil- 
~ mh i son Croker, and John 
Murray. 





rent of View. t 
London: Jom~ W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


4 he OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE MAGA- 
ZINE for JUNE. No. VI. Price 1s. 
ConTENTS: 
1. THACKERAY AND CurRRER BELL. 
2, Cantyte: Cuar. Ill. Anorner Look at THE 
“ Lamp or THe OLp YEAR.” 
8. Ruskin anp “ THe QUARTERLY.” 
4, Frovupe’s “ History or ENGLAND.” 
5. Porrry: “ Tue SINGING or THE Poet.” 
London: Bett and Davy, Fleet-street. 








HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
ZINE. No. CCLXXXII. JUNE, 1856. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
I. Pratronte Pri_osorry. : 
Il. Tue Fortunes or Giencorr. Craps. XXIL, 
XXIIL., and XXIV. 
Ill. PaproL_oey. 
IV. An Ocrave or Ports. ’ 
V. Tue Darracu. Craps, III. and IV. 

VI. Kapisna; or, Tuk FinstJeaLousy. Parr IL 
VII. Stewart's Lecrures on Po.ttricat Economy. 
VII. Tue Prorecrorate or RicnArD CROMWELL. 

1X. Tae BorGcomastrr. 

X. Tre Great Farr or OneRONOPOLIS. 

XI. Moontienrt. 

XII Sonnets, sy James Epmesron. 
XIII, Crus TaLK uw Lonpon. 
InveEx. 

Dublin: Hopegs, Smrrn, and Co., Grafton-street; London 
Hurst and BLackett; Edinburgh: Joun MENZIES, 61, 
Prince’s-street. Sold by all booksellers. 

ART-EXHIBITIONS OF THE SEASON, AND THE 

ROYAL PICTURES. : 
HE ART-JOURNAL for JUNE, price 2s. 6d. 
contains a full Report of the Exhibitions of the Royal 

Academy, the Royal Scottish Academy, the Water Colour 

Societies, and the French School. The Royal Pictures in 

Number are—Eastlake’s ‘‘ Visit to the Nun ;” and 
erring’s “The Queen’s Horses.” The Engraving from 

Sculpture is, “ Religion consoling Justice,” by J. Bdwards. 

It also contains articles on the following subjects :—“ British 

Artists: their Styleand Character. No.15—R.B. Haydon,” 

illustrated ; “Gem Enamelled Vases,” illustrated; “The 

Minstrels of the Middle Ages,” by the Rev. B. L. Cutts, 

lustrated ; “ Sale of the Rogers’ Collection :” ‘‘ New State 

s at Buckingham Palace;” “ British Sculpture ;” 

“Peaco Trophy at the Crystal Palace.” &c. 

VirTvF and Co., 25, Paternoster-row, London; and all 

Booksellers. 





: . Second Edition. 
66 F TOO;” axv Orner Porms. By BEEL- 
ZEBUB. Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilé edges, 6s. 
Free by post on receipt of the amount in postage stamps. 
“We turned over a leaf or two, yawning as we did it ; but 
the lines we here and there picked up, as our eye ran down 
the page, half afraid to hold converse with one who came in 
SO questionable a shape, soon gatisfied us that there was 
plenty of fine music in the soul of this same devil, and we 
turned back and read him through without pausing,” — 
Sunday Times. 
London: E. Townsexp, HAMBLIN, 421, Oxford-stree 
and all Booksellers. ro 


Just published, post free, two stamps, with pr 


rescriptions in 


| Labs YG English, 
CQ) imprtions UNMASKED. Its Extortions, | 
JO 


Impositions, and Deceptions fully explained. By 
N SUTTON, M.R.C.S, 
4 OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 
The author has conferred a great boon on suff ring | 
humanity, by laying bare the scandalous practices of nefa- | 
rious adventurers, who advertise to cure diseases of which 


they know nothing.”—/Terald. 
it sure useful to thousands, to whom we recommend 


Addrem, Dr. SUTTON, 15, Frederic k-place, Goswell-road, | 


_—_ 


| 
! 


| 





| Strength, a reiterative force, and a variety of illustration, 


Just Published, Price 1s., the NINTH PART of Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 
(CHAMBERS'S HISTORY of the RUSSIAN | WEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 


With Maps, Plans, anv Wictorfal EMlustrations. PB ile Boag messi | 
j will leted, forming one hand- | 
ee reuters 1 By the Duke of BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOS, K.G. 
“Two goodly volumes on the English Court—full of new 





Price 1s. paper covers, or 1s, 6d. cloth, sayings, pictures, anecdotes, and scenes.”— 
[VOLUME V. of Also, just published, 
HAKSPERE’S WORKS — CHAMBERS'S LAKE NGAMH; 
IMPROVED ISSUE of KNIGHT'S C P RATIONS AND DISCOVERIES DURING FOUR 
TION. | With SurrimwewraRy Nowes and Wood Bae ny a aRDERINGS IN THR WILDS OF COUTI-WHS- 
In 12 Monthly Volumes. TERN AFRICA. 
5 U4 AC ep By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 
Price 8d}. PART XXIX. for JUNE, Royal 8yo, with upwards of Fifty Iustrations, and Map. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPULAR 30s. bound. 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. Hurst and BLAcksT?, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 








a loth, the SECOND In the ee, oy to be yg in ma inl Mt pg 
Price 15s., hands ly bound in c the N 8vo, cloth, 700 pages, 9 Steel v 
re HOES OLUME of 3b itspe of Hailing Directions, Boubaingeet Marsomski he’, 
rPHE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENG- NaAnRsrivE of the EXPEDITION of an 
LAND, brought up to the Russtan War. Revised | > 1, Ae nyo to the CHINA —¥5 

under the care of Messrs. CuaMBERS,—Also, Part XX., "hs ae rue 3 of” the mite Bins, under 
It is confidently anticipated that this important Work | Command of Commodore M. C- Perey, U6, Compiled 
will be completed up tothe Russian War in Seven Volumes. PERRY, at h nest, and under his supervision, by 
pare es eae OE PRANOIS L. HAWKS, DD. Authorised Government 

Price 2s. PART XX. of Baien. 


d Co., 12, Paternoster-row, London, 
HE PICTORIAL BIBLE; being the Ox TRUDNER and Co., row 


and New TrstaMENTS, according to the Authorised | THE GOLD MEDAL AWARDED TO DR. KANE BY 
Version; with Norges by Dr. Kirro. il shortly be com- THE ROYAL GEROGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


pleted, in 4 Volumes, Price 2U. 8s.—Zhree Vols. are issued, ESSRS. TRUBNER and CO. will publish in 
Price 12s. each. plember Dr. Kane’s Arcti in 8 . 


of Sir ic m Franklin, during Siegen nab Wi 








W. and R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh. narrative, and containing an account of 
a ene i? discoveries, t adventures of his. , and 
Just published, in feap, price 1s., by post 1s. 14., the iriling incidents counaates —_ and 
EALTH, WORK, AND PLAY. Sugges- elaboratel oodeu 
eee haney W, ACLAND JUD. Peso | Vines inluding Portraits of Dr: ae % 


the first Artists. Two Volumes 
*,* Also a cheaper edition, price 6d., by post 7d. cloth. 
J. H. and James Parker, Oxford; and 377, Strand, | _ Orders now received by TeupyER and Co., American and 




















London. se Continental Literary Agency, 12, Paternoster-row, London. 
Price Two Shillings, cloth, limp. This day is published, post 8vo, prize 5s., 
5 ieee CHURCH OF CHRIST NOT AN HAT IS TRUTH? or, Revelation its 
ECCLESIASTICISM. By HENRY JAMES. , own Nemesis. Second Edition, revised and en- 
London: W. Wurtz, 36, Bloomsbury-street. ten re Jouy CuarMax, 8, King Wil : 
" is fe , 4 " rs os ornare are —_ = Ee ee em | 
HE LAMP OF LIFE. CHEAP EDITION. 
This day is published, in fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d., 
London: SrupKrn, MARSHALL, and Co, FEW WORDS to the JEWS. 
~~ a —_ By ONE OF THEMSELVES. 
Just published, price 5s., obo re, monthly, No. 2 of London: Jon CHapway, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
a 28 0 
HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF fished cloth 
LIVING CELEBRITIES. Executed by MAULLand Lasty poet ms om 2s. we Cea Gneee 


POLYSLANK. With Biographical Notices by HERBERT 
OY 


= 
No. II. will contain a Portrait and Biography of the Right 
Hon. T. B. Macaulay. 


MAULL and PotyBiLank, 55, Gracechureh-street ; and of 


— RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS and ME- 
MORANDA of a BELIBVER in NATURE. 
“ Facts are God’s words.” 





all Book and Printsellers, oon ——— book, and one which we heartily com- 
oe Teorey ae 
Just ready, price 1s., alte ~ pay vit >t and thought, with poetry 





TMHE UNITED STATES: THEIR CONSTL | tondon: Jouy CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
TUTION and POWER, containing a popular summary 
of the Naval and Military forces of the Union, as well as the 





; , : - Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s., 

American idea of Defence. By CHARLES BROWN E, , 

Author of “ Life of Southey.” UZSTIONES MOSAIC; or, the First Part 
London: KEnt and Co., Paternoster-row. of \the Book of Genesis com 


paved with the Remains 
elif & of “Ancient Religions. By OSMOND DE BBAUVOIR 
> PRIAULX. 

Post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, . Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 

N the NATURE, TREATMENT, and PRE-| this Edition has been carefully revised and considerably 
\F VENTION of CONSUMPTION, and incidentally of | ¢ With other new matter, it contains a Review of 
SCROFULA; with a Demonstration of the Cause of the | Buddhism, and an Account of the Rig-Veda, and of the 
Disease. By HENRY M‘CORMAC, M.D., Consulting Phy- | Civilization of the Vaidik people, drawn from the Rig and 
sician to the Belfast General Hospital. Author of the | Sama Vedas. 

“ Methodus Medendi,” “ Moral Sanatory Economy,” “ Trea- 














heen Yover* London: Joux CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand 
“We have dwelt on the subject at some length, but not Recently published, 

more than its great importance and the justly high position ~ 

of the author aosand- Dublin Med. Press. a Te POSIITV py HILOSOPHY OF AU- 
“Weare grateful that his very luminous arguments are | GUSTE 3 ._ Freely Translated and Condensed 

calculated to make us reflect, | put our own practice by HARRIET MARTINEAU. ‘Two vols., large post 8vo, 

again to the unerring test of experiente.”—Medical Times | loth, 16s. 


That some interpreter should stand between Comte 
the pubic a no mer than what be meseeaney Com: = 


and Gazette. 

“We earnestly commend Dr. M‘Cormae’s observations | ; ceded ll ast 
to the attention of all who would prevent disease, rather | isn Dt pe aes - " > , and 
than incur the pain and risk of its eradication.”—Derry rtm 5 ween done ; boldle, Mise Martineau all —— 
Standard. f 
rare fidelity, and as a labour of love. What did for 
Bentham, she has done for Comte,”— Westminster Review, 








“With respect to air, he has urged its value with a | 


| which, we think, have never been matched by any other | London: Joy Cuapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


| writer.”—Belfast Mercury. 


“ Dr. M‘Cormac believes that he has discovered the true | TO TOURISTS. 
cmmee of consumpt ion, and that it is not, as usually believed, | Crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d., 
an hereditary taint, but arises from avice in the respirat r rey . 
ey SEE LDLESALIN | SFY POCKET LYRE: the accompaniment of 
“Dr. M‘Cormac’s conclusions are most novel, of immea- | ® Traveller's Evenings on the Continent; and the 


surable importance in their practical consequences, and | ROCK OF NICE. With ious Historical 
worthy of the most earvest attention on the part, not only | phical Notes. By the Rev. J. W. TOMLINSON. 
of his professional brethren, but of all his kindred of the| London: Jupp and Grass, Gray’s-inn-road; and 21, 











oa ——_—_—__—- - stock of Adam.”—Northern Whig. Paternoster-row. 
ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANCUACES “ 
vate ‘ = London: LoyeMans, CHURCHILI, at L , eo iste Witaaninl oe 
R. ARRIVABENE, D.LL., from the Uni- — e eaictmense Just published, Fourth Edition, prige 2s. 6d, 
for versity of Padua, who has been established in London | Just published, price 2s., post free 2s. 6d., AINLESS TOOTH EXTRACTION, BY 
at hin ce years, gives private lessons in Italian and French | N ESSAY ON SPERMAT > San | P CONGELATION. , 
tends Son se, or the houses of his pupils. He also at- \? aa NS RMATORRHCEA ; its | By J. R. QUINTON Surgeon Dentist. 
BENE both in town and country. Mr. ARRIVA- | + Nature and Treatment, with an exposition of the egg Se ’ 
most teaches on a plan thoroughly practical, and the | Frauds that are practised by persons who advertise the London: WaxD and Co., 27, Paternosterrow. 
his | Mediocre mind cannot fail to thoroughly comprehend | Speedy, safe, and effectual curé of Nervous Derangement. *,.* Mr. Quinton may be consulted for the Painless Ex- 
A =e . : By A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF traction of Teeth, and every department of Dental Practice, 
Michne’s. y letter to Mr. ARRIVABENE, No, 4, 8t. PHYSICIANS, London. daily from Ten to Four. 
Place, Brompton, London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row. 18, ORCHARD-STREET, PORTMAN-SQUARE. 
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ps KEN’S EXPOSITION of the 
A CREED. New Edition. 1s. 6d. 
1. 
Bishop KEN’S APPROACH to the 
ALTAR. New Edition. 1s. 6d. 
Jouw Murray, Albemarle-street. 
- MR. HALLAM’S HISTORIES. 
Now ready, Eleventh Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 30s., 
Fystokx of EUROPE DURING the 
MIDDLE AGES. 


1. 
The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, from the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death 
of George Il. Seventh we 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


The LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE. 
Fourth Edition. $ vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Iv. 
LITERARY ESSAYS and CHARAC- 
TERS. Selected from the above Work, for Popular Circula- 
tion. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


A POPULAR EDITION . of HALLAM’S 
HISTORICAL WORKS. Complete in 10 vols., crown 8vo. 


6s. each. 
Jouy Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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Now wi Second Edition, 8vo, 2s. 6d., 
ELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY; 
a Sketch of his Life and Works. By JULES 
BENEDICT. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-srreet. 
WORKS BY MRS. SOMERVILLE. 
Bighth Edition, with Plates, fep. 8vo, 10s. 6d., 


HE CONNEXION OF THE PHYSICAL 
nnten te By MARY SOMERVILLE. 
e style of this astonishing production is so clear and 
unalfectd, and conveys with so much simplicity so great a 
nd knowledge, that it should be placed in 
of every youth the moment he has mastered the 
rudiments of education.”—Quarterly Review. 
puysicat GEOGRAPHY. 3rd Edition, | has 
Portrait. 2 vols. feap.8vo. 12s. 

“We have followed Mrs. Somerville through her intel- 
lectual journey over the globe, delighted and improved by 
her instructions.”—North B Beltigh Mevtew, 

Jonny Murray, Albemarle- street. 


~ LOCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS. 
Now ready, a New Illustrated Edition, with Portrait, many 
WwW Weodouts, Coloured Borders, and Illuminated Titles, 4to, 


, NCIENT SPANISH BALLADS, Historical 
and Romantic. oT with Notes, by the late 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 

“A revised edition has just appeared, even more brilliant, 
as it seems to us, with gold, colour, and the daint est 
embellishment, than heretofore, of khart’s Spanish 
Ballads,’ a volume that has long ranked with the most 
beautiful of all gift-books,—one of the first indeed in the 
ope of illustrated books. A biographical sketch and portrait 

of Lockhart is prefixed to the volume. Of the noble ballads 
thus collected and adorned, it is needless now to speak.” 
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LORD BROUGHTON’S TRAVELS. 
Now ready, 2nd ene with Map and numerous Plates, 


JOURNEY THROUGH ALBANIA AND 
OTHER PROVINCES OF TURKEY IN EUROPE 
AND ASIA, to CONSTANTINOPLE. By LORD BROUGH- 


Broughton has published a new and handso! 
edition, and has added to = 


numerous notes em 
ing the views of Colonel Leake, or Holland Holland, Colonel <I Mace, 
ard other travellers. The fact that the journa 7 
vo'umes record was en in a wit 


Bycon, and contain many interesting an waits 
of —— a Fn the work =— 


, an 
JounN Sow ‘Albemarle street. 


DAMASOUS, PALMYRA, AND LEBANON. 
Now Woodcuts, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s.. 
jena. B'YEARS "in DAMASCUS, including an 
T hy, and Antiquities 


the History, 
of than oy with Travels and we es iF = Le- 
banon, an other Scripture Sites. Wy Rew RTER. 
“ Mr. he ent witch he has 





+ ag work is valuable for 
thrown u ges of antiquity that ap to have 
eee the at vious travellers. He seems to 


of pre’ 
have opened no trouble to collect information, and he has 





ilinstrated his work, not only with > aprerines from his own 
sketch-book, but also with several maps, 
from his own vat - ted in some instances by the 
best autherities.”—. ost. 
“Phe work 18 ey: a great number of engravings, 
and an which defines a large ae. of terri- 


aimirable map, w 
Log hitherto marked down by geographers. 
= Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


blished, One Volume, 8vo, 14s. 
OL JONTAL * CONSTITUTIONS ; ; an Out- 
line of the Constit History, and existing Go- 
vernment of the eT ea De ith the Orde ’ 
Coune’l, Statutes, and Par 4 ’ 
to each cy. By ARTH E ) 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
“The main po of this volume is to sw 
compendious i ion on the Constituti 
resent political condition of the Brit 
With this view, the dates and titles of Pu 
comprising Orders in Council, Acts of thé Imperial 
lian er t, and Parliamentary Reports, Accounts and Papers, 
relating to each Dependency, have been separately nem, 
and prefaced by a short his' orical summary, and a sketch of 
the present Constitution of each.”— Extract from Pref< 


‘ace. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


LABARTE ON MEDLEVAL ART. 
Now ready, with 200 Illustrations, Svo, 1 
N ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF 
THE ARTS OF gl Ba ee AGES AND RE- 
NAISSANCE, pos mt aa e Decoration of Furniture, 
Arms, Jewels, & JULES LABARTE. 

“ The composition or M. Labarte strikes us as evincing 
equal learning and intelligence. ig knowledge is large, 
and be has the art of arranging it, with the systematic 
neatness of the French mind, in a clear and pleasing 
manner. The volume is illustrated with upwards of 200 
wood engravings, representing some of the most remarkable 
examples in every = of As a broad view of the do- 
mestic arts of the middle ages, “and an introduction to their 
particular study, this ‘ cae: will be found extremely 
useful and satisfactory.”— Press. 

Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MURRAY'S MODERN COOKERY, 
Price Five Shillings. 
Now Ready, the 220th a with Woodcuts, post 
N ODERN DOME s TIC COOKERY, 


Knowledge, and Adapted for the Use of Private Families. 


to: .” —Daily 





























neuen uestionably the most com pete guide that has yet | 


— i oe world.”—John 


, with a gress many new receipts, that 


have. stood the test of famil iy a ” — Spectator. 


dern Domestic Cookery’ can Soeealy be s 
nomist. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Examiner. 
Also, post 8vo, 2s. 6d., 


A POPULAR EDITION OF LOCK- 
HART’S SPANISH BALLADS, 
Joun MuRRAyY, Albemarle-street. 


“DR. ABERCROMBIE’S WORKS. © 
Now ready, 14th Edition, feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d., 


J ae eg ad concerning the INTELLEC- 
WERS, and the i of 
TRUTH. By JOHN ABERCOMBIE, M.D 
the Same, 10th Edition, Feap. 8v0 
The PHILOSOPHY of the MORAL ‘FEEL- 
INGS. 


JOHN Mu RRAY, Albemarle- “street. 


COMPLETION OF GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
Now ready, with — Maps, and Index, 12 vols. 8vo, 


HISTORY of GREECE. From the Earliest 
Period tothe close of the Someries os contemporary 
with Alexander the Great. By GEORGE G 

“The author has now incontestably won for for bieacel? the 
title, not merely of a historian, but of the historian of 

reece.” — Quarterly Review. 

“ Mr. Grote is, beyond all question, the historian of Greece, 
unrivalled, so far as we know, in the erudition and genius 
) ll which he has revived the picture of a distant past.”— 

mes.” 

“Mr. Grote’s familiarity both with the great highw: 
and the obscurest by-paths of Grecian literature and an i 
quity, has seldom been equalled and not often approached, in 
unlearned England.”— Spectator. 

Joan Mu BRAY, Albemarle-street. 


MRS. LOUDON’S GARDENING FOR LADIES. 
Now ready, 8th edition, with Woodcuts, feap. 8vo, 5s., 


VERY LADY HER OWN GARDENER: 


being Practical Instructions in Gardening; with a 
Operations and Directions for Every Month in 
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GIFFARD PHILLIPS 
Joun Moxon, 28, Maddox-street, Regent-streef? 


Two vols. 8vo, 30s. 
A® INQUIRY into the CREDIBILITY of 
EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. 
By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, 
art., M.P. 
By the same Author, 
On the METHODS of OBSERVATION and REA- 
SONING in POLITICS. 2 vols. 28s. 
On the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in MATTERS 
of OPINION. 10s. 6d. 
On the USE and 
TERMS. 9s. 
FABLES of BABRIUS. 





ABUSE of some POLITICAL 


With Notes. 5s. 6d. 
Joun W. PARKER and Son, WwW est Strand. 


London : 
BLOG RAP HIC AL “AN D CRI- 








Founded upon Principles of Economy and Practical | Dat LDY. 


| RACE and REMEMBRANCE. 


“ As a complete collection of useful directions. t this « Mo: | 
surpassed.’ ’—Eco- 





Essays 
TICAL: chiefly on English Poets. 


By DAVID MASSON, A.M., Professor of English Literature 
in University College, London. 
MACMILLAN and Co.; London: 


Cambridge: BELL and 


This day i is published, price 2s. 6d., 


Poems by 
G. GERARD. 
‘** For you there’s rosemary and rue,” 
“ Grace and remembrance be to you.” 
Winter's Tale. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


PERVERSION ; or, The Causes and 
quences of Infidelity. A Tale for the Times. In 3 vols. 

“The tale is designed to illustrate some of the 

modern Ley sens and in the various characters 

it is shown how infidelity is develo The 

the college life of Archer, and of t ¢ influence or 

was led to become an avowed infidel, — full of he 


and warning. There are entertaining scenes neo of ae 
school, in barracks, at college, among the yee, and » 
what is called the religious world. "fe real ly deserves to = 
_ ‘A Tale for the by ag) and is the gb ablest novel the 
appeared for many a da; 2 — Literary Gazette, 
erversion’ is powerfu ‘as a com tion. There is 
awe deal of matter P dactved from an o of 8 
and an interest in the questions of the day ; there is aimee: 
ledge of life, especially as it exists in schools, the Universi. 
tics, the parish, and the classes connected with education 


and religion. The thoughts of the writer are wel] 
with the — of ocae Gale t which h 
ives to t ing energy 
ori iter from first to last.”—Spectator. 
“This work is extremely clever. It is i 
the different eee that infidelity assumes, 
ractical result in their different social mani 
Cook § is well and temperately written, 
touching interest, which lingers with t 
hasclosed the book. There is no attem pt at 
fine wre; Se style is rigidly simple, but firm 
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“In the story of ‘Leonora’ Mrs. Maberly has 

the career of an ambitious, beautiful, but hgoeey Ba 
man. Many of the scenes are drawn with skill, and 
lively sketches of fashionable life are introduced.” i aud 
"aris, Maberly does k thi soctety 

rs. Maberly now something of the 
undersahan to depict. Her pictures ~ Rady, to be == 
there is an air of truthfulness about them. Her characters 
are individuals, not abstractions. Leonora, the heroine, is 
drawn with more than usual power. ary 9 

“ Leonora is an astounding character— renin Devas 
without the poisoning. The Dispateh, is told” with a 
amount of fascination,”— 

BEYMINSTRE. By the Author of “ Lena,” 

“ King’s Cope,” &c, 3 volumes. 

“ We have still some novel writers left, and among 
them is the author of ve The conduct of the 
story is excellent. Many of the subordinate parts are highly 
comic; an air of nature and life breathes throngh the whole. 
It is a work of unusual merit.”—Sa¢ 
“There are admirable points in this novel, and great 
breadth of humour in the comic scenes. ‘Beymins tre’ is 
beyond all comparison the best work by the author.”— 
ay a » ‘ 

e characters are interesting, the plot possesses origin - 
ality, the dialogue a great deal of 5 spirit and and liveliness, and 


the interest is maintained to the en 
“There is not a dull page in the work.”— “Globe. 
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London : Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


With 179 Illustrations, 7s., 


IRST LINES in CHEMISTRY. By Dr. 
ALBERT J. BERNAYS, F.C.L., Lecturer in Che- 

mistry at St. Mary’s Hospital. 

London; Jonn W. PaRKER and Son, West Strand. 








“This day, Part IL, with numerous Lilustrations, 80, 16s., 
NLEMENTS of CHEMISTRY : Theoretical 
and Practical. By WILLIAM tae MILLER, 
M.D., F.RS., Professor of Chemistry, King’s College, 


London. 
Part I., 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
To be completed in Three Parts. 
Jonmn W. PARKER and id Son, West Strand. 


ready, price 7s. 6d., 
oa ESSAYS for 1856. Contributed by 
Members of om ee wt, 


__lo ondon: 





CONT 
. Comparative Mythology. “By Max Miller, M.A., 
Christ Church, Taylorean Professor. 

2. The Growth of Laws and Usages of War. By Mon- 

tagu Bernard, B.C.L., Trinity College. 

3. The Raphael Drawings in the University Galleries. 
By the Rev. George Butler, M.A., late Fellow of 
Exeter College. 

. The Land-System of Ireland. By William O'Connor 
Morris, B.A., Oriel Colleg>. 

1 National Education, By the Rev. Frederick Temple, 
M.A,, late Fellow of Balliol College. 

Carlovingian Romance. By Richard John King, 
M.A., Exeter College. » 
7. Review of Mr. Congreve's ‘ Roman Empire of the West. 


By Goldwin Smith, M.A., Fellow of University Col- 
ege. 
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